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...add a gay exciting L 
third dimension 
to teaching s 
\ 

PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects ‘ 
make any subject . . . History, 
Geography, English, Mathematics r 


or Art more alive, more exciting 
and more easily understood. In 
working with their hands, in all 
three dimensions, youngsters as- 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- 
pected to learn and know. 


PLASTELINE, perfection among all 
modeling materials, is 


@ Convenient—Four % Ib. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 


Economical—Retains plasticity 
—stays fresh and usable for 
years. 


@ Pliable—Easily manipulated 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. 
‘Twas the 19th of April 
‘75 when Paul Revere rode 
to immortality. The Revolution 


had begun .. . How alive, how real 


@ Firm—tThough easily molded it holds its 
form. 


@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and 
clothes. 


history seems as children become 


part of the era, shaping history @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 


itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 


PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 


Write for Free Circular 
‘Modeling With Clay’’ 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Dept. AC-90 Springfield 2, Mass. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
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The Clearing Ground 


QUESTION: I am teacher of a 
rural school (all grades) — I’d so 
very much appreciate a list of 
Christmas stories that would 
fit all grades. 


Answer: For grades 1 and 2 
The Little Gray Lamb, A Book of 
Christmas Stories, Walters, Dodd. 
Legend of the Christ Child, Mer- 
ry Xmas to You, Harper. The 
Promise, The Story Teller, Lind- 
say. Little Gretchen and the 
Wooden Shoe, Merry Xmas to 
You, Harper. The Christmas An- 
gel, Book of Stories for Story 
Teller (3) Coe. Little Girl’s 
Christmas, Children’s Book of 
Xmas Stories, Doubleday. The 
Doll’s Wish, Little Folks Xmas 
Stories, Rand McNally. Little Fir 
Tree, Merry Christmas to You, 
Harper. Golden Cobwebs, Chil- 
dren’s Book of Christmas Stories, 
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Doubleday. Rag Dolls Christmas, 
A Book of Christmas Stories, 
Dodd Mead. The Rabbit Wind- 
mill, The Rabbit Windmill, Win- 
ston. The Christmas Tree, Merry 
Christmas to You, Harper. 


For Grades 3 and 4 

The Legend of Bobouscka, A 
Book of Xmas Stories for Chil- 
dren, Dodd. The Camel of Beth- 
lehem, A Book of Xmas Stories 
for Children, Dodd. Gifts to the 
Christ Child, This Way to Christ- 
mas, Harper. Little Wolff’s 
Wooden Shoes, Merry Xmas to 
You, Harper. The Little Roman 
Shepherd, Little Folks Xmas 
Stories, Rand. Why the Chimes, 
Rang, Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas Stories, Doubleday. Legend 
of the Poinsettia, Why The 
Chimes Rang, Bobbs Merrill. The 
Legend of the Christmas Rose, 


Welcome Christmas, Dutton. Jim- 
my Scarecrow’s Christmas, Chil- 
dren’s Book of Christmas Stories, 
Doubleday. Toinette and the 
Elves, Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas Stories, Doubleday. In the 
Great Walled Country, Why the 
Chimes Rang, Bobbs Merrill. The 
Little Green Elf’s Christmas, 
Christmas, Dalgliesh, Scribners. 
Tilly’s Christmas, A Book of 
Xmas Stories for Children, Dodd 
Mead. The Monkey’s Revenge, 
A Book of Xmas Stories for Chil- 
dren, Dodd Mead. Cosette’s 
Christmas Eve, Little Folks Xmas 
Stories, Rand. Christmas Land, 
Little Folks Xmas Stories, Rand. 
The Little Brass Clock, The Rab- 
bit Windmill, Winston. Miss Mer- 
ry Christmas, Merry Xmas to 
You, Harper. Christmas Land, 
Little Folk’s Xmas Stories, Rand. 
(Turn to page 2) 


PENCILS — 


LIKE CHILDREN — 


ARE DIFFERENT! 
and DIXON provides a pencil for each 
stage of the child’s development. 


BEGINNERS 
LADDIE 
MANUSCRIPT 


| For FREE Sample Kit and complete information, 


teachers of Primary Grades should write: 


EDUCATIONAL DEPT., PENCIL DIVISION-EDA (12AC) 
The JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
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LIPPINCOTT 
Books for 


Young Readers 
FALL 1956 


The First Day 


By Pelagie Doane 

In gay three-color pictures and easy to 
read tak: Gary goes to Sunday School — 
a happy new adventure. 


K-2 $2.00 
That’s My Favorite 


Text and Pictures Dorothy Marino 
Suzy is baffled when her new _playmate’s 
favorite game changes every day. But a 
surprise ending explains it all. 

- $2.00 


Portrait of Jesus 
Descriptive text and Bible selections 
by Marian King 
Twenty-nine reproductions of paintings 
and engravings from the National Galle 


portray. the life of Jesus. Protestant an 
ic 


(Imprimatur) editions. 
5-up $2.75 
The mystery of the 
auction trunk 
By Elizabeth Honness 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse 
Mvstery and excitement for the three 


lively Holland youngsters begins at a 
country auction. 
Grades 


4-7 $2.50 
The Reindeer Twins 
By Jane Tompkins 
lllustrated by Kurt Wiese 


Two frisky young animals investigate their 
exciting Arctic world. 


Grades 3-7 $2.65 
Send for FREE list of ‘‘Books 
for Young People” Fall 1956 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Catho 
ides 


Act fast at the first sign of aching feet! 
Rub them with Absorbine Jr. and feel 
its cool, soothing relief. 

Medically recognizéd Absorbine Jr. 
helps counter the pain-causing irritation. 
It brings grand relief jn: minutes. 
And when your feet feel hetter, you feel 
better! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs 


are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Ie 


Christmas Star, Children’s Book 
of Christmas Stories, Doubleday. 
First Christmas Tree, Children’s 
Book of Christmas Stories, Dou- 
bleday. Christmas Under the 
Snow, Children’s Book of Christ- 
mas Stories, Doubleday. The 
Frost Fairies Christmas Tree, 
The Rabbit Windmill, Winston. 


For Grades 5 and 6 

Finding the Treasure, Little 
Folks Xmas_ Stories, Rand. 
Christmas Legend, Little Folks 
Xmas Stories, Rand. St. Bridget, 
This Way to Christmas, Harper. 
In Clean Hay, Merry Xmas to 
You, Harper. The Holy Night, 
Merry Xmas to You, Harper. The 
Legend of the Christmas Rose, 
Welcome Xmas, Dutton. The 
Worker in Sandalwood, A Book 
of Christmas Stories, Dodd Mead. 
The Clock Maker of Germany, 
Merry Xmas to You, Harper. Tell 
Tale Tile, Children’s Book of 
Christmas Stories, Doubleday. 
Christ Was in the Little Street, 
This Way to Christmas, Harper. 
His Christmas Turkey, Book of 
Christmas Stories for Children, 
Dodd. The Christmas Cuckoo, 
Book of Christmas Stories, Walt- 
ers, Dodd. The Christmas Hatch- 
et, The Rabbit Windmill, Win- 
ston. The Christmas Coin, Christ- 
mas, Dalgliesh, Scribner’s. Gret- 
ta’s Christmas, Welcome Christ- 
mas, Dutton. The Christmas 
Nightingale, The Christmas 
Nightingale, Macmillan. Kidnap- 
ping Santa Claus, Little Folks 
Christmas Stories, Rand. A Boy’s 
Visit to Santa, A Book of Christ- 
mas Stories for Children, Dodd 
Mead. 


QUESTION: Could you please 
recommend to me some late books 
on Science or History which 
would be of particular interest to 
boys? 


Answer: I would recommend 
three late books (golden) pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster. 

1. The History of the World 

2. The Book of Science 

3. Astronomy 


QUESTION: In telling stories 
to a group, Yhat points should 
the children follow in order to 
make their stories interesting? 
Answer: I would suggest the 
following as means to holding an 
audienc:. 
1. Ease of manner in telling 
their story. 
2. Correct speech. 
3. Omitting loose and stringy 
sentences. 
4, Keeping to the point. 
5. The interesting beginning 
and ending sentence. 
6. Making the story interest- 
ing to others. 


QUESTION: I hear much about 
the different periods of reading. 
What is meant by the term? 
Answer: I think you refer to 
the divisions as outlined in the 
Year Books on Reading. Period 1. 
Kindergarten and First Grade. 
The Initial Period of Reading. 
Period 2, Second and Third 
Grades. The Period of Rapid 
Growth in Fundamental Atti- 
tudes, Habits and Skills. 
Period 3. Fourth, Fifth and Sixth 
Grades. The Period of Wide 
Reading to Extend and Enrich 
Experience and to Cultivate Im- 
portant Reading Attitudes, Hab- 
its and Tastes. 
Period 4. The Jr. and Sr. High 
School. The Period of Refinement 
of Specific Reading Attitudes, 
Habits and Tastes. 


QUESTION: Will you kindly list 
sources for stories? 

Answer: “How to Tell Stories 
to Children,” Bryant, Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

“International Kindergarten Un- 
ion,” 1201 — 16th N. W. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Good Citizenship Through Story 
Telling,” Forbes, Macmillan. 
“Educating by Story Telling,’ 
Cather, World Book. 

“Children’s Stories and How to 
Tell Them,” Bone, Macmillan. 
“Story Telling, Questioning and 
Studying,” Horn, Macmillan. 
“Story Telling in Homes and 
Schools,” Partridge, Macmillan. 
“Stories and How to Tell Them,” 
Keyes, Appleton. 
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Books in Review 
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THE GOLDEN BOOK OF SCI- 
ENCE, by Bertha Morris Parker 
— Formerly of the Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago 
Research Associate, Chicago His- 
tory Museum; Illustrated by Har- 
ry McNaught; Published by Si- 
mon and Schuster, Price $3.95. 

This is another Golden contri- 
bution in the field of literature, 
of science, of science of art — 
truly a very beautiful book for 
boys and girls. Even adults will 
find the volume irresistible. 

The book covers the story and 

study of animals, plants, fruits, 
flowers, vegetables, insects, fish, 
mountains, rivers, canyons, plan- 
ets, stars, sun, clouds, air, rocks, 
water, fire, etc. The text is simply 
done and fully within range of 
the vocabulary of boys and girls. 
The style is informative, exciting, 
stimulating. The pictures are 
most outstanding and give charm, 
delight, and enlightenment to the 
text. The information has been 
brought up to date and offers 
challenge and research to the 
reader. We feel this book, Science, 
is one of the most outstanding 
contributions of the year. 
THE TALL BOOK OF CHRIST- 
MAS, Poems Selected by Dorothy 
Hall Smith; Pictures by Gertrude 
Elliot Espenscheid, Harpers 
$1.00. 

One of the most delightful 

books on the market is The Tall 
Book of Christmas. Not only is 
the size and shape of the book 
fascinating to children but also 
the beautiful collection of Christ- 
mas stories and poems — both old 
and new. The style, the range of 
subject matter, the charm makes 
this a MUST book for children 
who beg to hear their Christmas 
favorites again and again. We 
recommend this collection very 
highly. 
WELCOME CHRISTMAS — A 
Garland of Poems chosen by Anne 
Thaxter Eaton; Illustrated by 
Valenti Angelo; Published by the 
Viking Press; Price $2.50. 
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Another beautiful collection of 
verse has put into soft, delicate 
and musical words the imperish- 
able joy and wonders of the 
Christmas season. 

Welcome Christmas is a book 
to savor, to enjoy, to remember. 
It will both delight and stimulate 
the reader. Some of the poems 
are old and some are new but all 
have the true spirit of a festival 
ageless in its beauty, wonder and 
meaning. .Valenti Angela’s de- 
lightful drawings enhance the 
beauty of the poetry. 


OUR PRESIDENTS — AT A 
GLANCE (Portraits and Biogra- 
phies) Published by Pacific Coast 
Publishers, 1023 Chestnut St., 
Redwood City, Cal. Price $1.00. 

In this paper-covered book, 
there is packed a great deal of 
interesting, illuminating material 
about our presidents, past and 
present. Every single teacher of 
History or Social Studies should 
have a copy upon her shelves. 

Also, by the same publishers 
for the same price ($1.00) is 
Great Americans — At a Glance 
— to include William Penn, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, 
George Dewey, Robert E. Lee, 
Henry Adams, George Bancroft, 
etc. We are delighted with both 
editions and highly recommend 
their use in all classrooms. 


YOUR HEALTH AND GROWTH 
SERIES (A second revised edi- 
tion), by Charters, Smiley and 
Strang. Color photographs sup- 
plied by Shostal. Published by 
Macmillan Company. 

In revising and reorganizing 
the New Health and Growth Ser- 
ies, the authors made a complete 
study of the health subjects for 
which there is increasing need in 
our schools. Their initial purpose 
throughout was to interest the 
child in living healthfully. The 
text follows 3 definite objectives: 
1. To teach a unit when the learn- 

er sees the need. 

(Turn to page 60) 
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Poetry 
Corner 


Winter Garden 
WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 

I will not mourn because the 
world 

Is silent in my garden now, 

Nor grieve because no bird will 
come 

To sing upon the frozen bough; 


For well I know the snow’s white 
robe, 

As white as hyacinths in spring, 

Has laid its fairy mantle on 

My garden, tired from blossom- 
ing. 

A frosted jungle has appeared 

Cut out of crystal overnight, 

And I am lost in this strange 
world — 

Enchanted by its dazzling light! 


Icicles hang upon the spruce 

Like diamonds sparkling in the 
sun; 

The lilac trees stand down the 
path 

Outlined in marble, one by one. 


No brush could paint the color of 

My tall magnolia’s new-found 
dress— 

No word describe the wonder of 

‘My garden’s silver loveliness! 


Wheels 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 
Wheels are on busses, 
Doll carriages, trains, 
Lawn mowers, bicycles, 
Trucks, and airplanes. 


Wheels are on roller skates, 
Egg beaters, too; 

They’re even on carts 
With balloons at the Zoo. 


Wheels are all useful, 
Though some are for fun. 
Thanks to all kinds of wheels 
Making things run! 


March 3, 1879. 
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Art and Health 


ANNA DUNSER and LENORA McCULLOCH 


“O 

NCE upon a time, long 
ago,” read the teacher to her 
third grade class, “a young prince 
who, lived in a castle on the top 
of a hill, sent word throughout all 
his realm that he was going to 
give a grand party and he would 
lead the dance with the most 
beautiful princess of the king- 
dom.” 

The teacher paused and looked 
at her class. The children smiled 
and were all attention. Since they 
had crayons and drawing paper 
on their desks they wondered how 
the story would concern the art 
work. 

The teacher read _ further, 
“There was one little princess 
who wished she could go to the 
party but she was not pretty at 
all. Her face was pale and spotty. 
How she wished she could be 
pretty!” 

When the teacher paused 
again, Carol said, “I thought 
every princess was beautiful.” 

“No,” said the teacher, “this 


6 


one was quite ugly.” She went on 
with the story, 

“It is dreadful to be so ugly,” 
said the princess, ““What ever can 
I do?” 

“I will tell you what you can 
do,” said a voice, and right beside 
her was her fairy godmother. 
She was smiling and didn’t seem 
worried at all. 


Charles tries a figure in action 


“You must have a_ beauty 
table,” said the fairy godmother. 

“What!” cried the ugly prin- 
cess? “do you mean I must have 


a table with rouge and face pow- | 


der and lipstick?” 

“Oh no!” said the fairy god- 
mother, “here on this table I will 
place the things you will need.” 

She waved her magic wand. 

In one pretty glass bowl were 
some crisp green lettuce leaves. 

“These,” said the fairy god- 
mother, “will make your face 
white as a lily.” 

In another bowl were some 
round plump red tomatoes. 

“These,” she said, “will make 
your cheeks pink as roses.” 

In another bowl were yellow 
carrots like bits of sunlight. 

“These will make your eyes 
shine like the brightest stars in 


_the sky,” she said. 


She put many other things on 
the table, all kinds of fruits and 
vegetables. 

The teacher quit reading and 
looked at her eager boys and 
girls. 

“Now,” said the teacher, “you 
may draw pictures of the fruits 
and other things that the prin- 
cess had on her table. Add any 
other things you wish which 
would be good for the health and 
beauty of any child.” 

“What is the end of the story?” 
asked Tom. 

“You may finish the story, if 
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Figures in action 


you wish,” the teacher told the 
children. 

They went to work drawing all 
of the fruits and vegetables they 
could think of, and added addi- 
tional foods such as glasses of 
milk. 

Some of the pupils drew the 
princess at the table with some 
of her friends. 

Billy finished the story in this 
way: 

The princess invited the king 
and a little boy to her beauty ta- 
ble. The king ate the fruits be- 
cause he was all fat. The little 
boy ate some meat because he 
wanted to be strong but he got 
a bone in his throat. 

The king said, “Look here you 
little scamp, you are supposed to 
eat the meat not the bone.” 

The princess slapped the boy 
on the back but that did no good. 
The king picked the boy up by 
his feet and shook him. The medi- 
cine doctor came and took the 
bone out with some tweezers. 

The princess turned beautiful 
because she ate a variety of 
things. 

Tommy added this ending to 
the teacher’s story: 

The princess did everything 
the fairy godmother told her to 
do. When everything was ready, 
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the fairy godmother told her to 
look in the mirror. She did and 
she was uglier than ever. 
Suddenly she heard, “Poof.” 
She turned around to look and the 
fairy godmother was gone. The 
princess hurried to the beauty 
table and ate all of the fruits and 


vegetables.. Then she hurried to 
the mirror and she was very 
beautiful. 

Lenora ended the story by say- 
ing 

The princess ate the things on 
the beauty table and became love- 
lier every day. She went to the 
party. She and the prince led the 
dance together. 

In the above lesson the art was 
not sacrificed for the study of 
health. The pictures of foods re- 
quired some thought in arrange- 
ment. The children attempted to 
make the group of objects fit the 
page. They did fairly well in 
keeping the pictures well bal- 
anced, and unity was achieved by 
over lapping or keeping objects 
close together. They left more 
space around the group than be- 
tween the parts. 

In the pictures of groups of 
people around a table, the same 
art principles were observed. We 
do not expect masterpieces of 
small children but when they 
think, and attempt to organize 
the results the teacher can feel 
that something has been accom- 
plished. 


Pictures of games combined in one book 
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The same things may be said 
of the stories. We may say the 
stories are not unusually striking 
or entertaining but we can see 
that the children gave expression 
to their thoughts. They kept to 
the subject and ended the stories 
in a way that made them com- 
plete units. 

At another time the teacher 
and the children discussed the 
benefits of outdoor play for good 
health. There was no problem in 
interesting the pupils in this 
phase of good health. They drew 
pictures and wrote stories about 
play for various times of the 
year. 

Titles for stories and illustra- 
tions connected with sports, 
games, and dances can be given 
to the children to stimulate their 
thinking and suggest plots. These 
are some suggestions. 

1. When Timmy won the Prize 
as the Fastest Runner. Illus- 
tration, Children running a 
race. 

2. The Little Dog and the 
Jumping Rope. Illustration, 
A girl jumping a rope and a 
little dog stopping the rope. 

3. What the Snow Covered. 
Illustration, Children uncov- 
ering a surprise while play- 
in the snow. 

4. How Alan Saved the Ball 
Game. Illustration, a picture 
of a boy throwing, or catch- 
ing a ball, or sliding in on a 
base. 


5. What Happened at the Out- 
door Picnic. Illustration, A 
group of people at the picnic. 

Another phase of Health Study 
is Brushing Teeth. A fourth 
grade teacher had the children 
make posters on this subject. The 
posters were not for public use 
or for display purposes. They 
were to express and impress an 
idea. 

The children used dark con- 
struction paper for the back- 
ground. They tore white paper to 
make the people and objects they 
needed. They did much better 
with torn paper than they or the 
teacher expected, so all were 
proud when the posters were put 
on the wall for evaluation. The 
posters were judged for good 
ideas as well as for art principles. 


In judging for art principles the 
children ask themselves “Does it 
show up well from a distance? 
(Is there contrast of light and 
dark and is the dark and light 
well balanced?)” “Is it well bal- 
anced? (not lopsided from side to 
side, or too heavy top or bot- 
tom?)”, “Does it hold together 
(Not too many small things wide- 
ly scattered ?)” 

In considering Art and Health 
we should not neglect the dance. 
Dancing is a Fine Art when it 
is truly an outward expression of 
an inward compulsion. The solo 
dance is the most creative of all 
dances. 

Teachers may feel that they 
are not qualified to teach dancing 
to children but as in teaching cre- 
ative art, she can bring out the 
best in children if she has cour- 
age and faith to try. 

How many teachers fail to get 
the best from children because 
they are afraid of failure, afraid 
of appearing ridiculous before 
fellow teachers, principals, super- 
visors, and superintendents. Any- 
one might walk into the room 
when she is encouraging the 
children to dance, paint or model 
just as they feel. Fortunate the 
teacher who feels she has the ad- 
ministrators and helpers on her 
side. For the dancing she needs 
to have confidence. 

If the idea of creative danc- 
ing is new to the children the 
teacher must begin with some- 
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thing enjoyable that will be sure 
to be a success—in the minds of 
the pupils, at least. 

Children feel secure in holding 
hands in a circle. Seldom will a 
child object to joining the group. 
He should not be forced if there 
is such a one, for he will see how 
the others are enjoying them- 
selves and will sneak in. 

A record with a _ decided 
rhythm is placed on the record 
player. The teacher asks them to 
listen for a minute then start 
walking when she says go. Are 
they stepping to the music? It is 
well to have a _ record that 
changes tempo. The children will 
delight in changing from walking 
slow to fast and vice versa. 

Now some sort of movement of 
the body can be suggested to ac- 
company the walk. It is possible 
to get this movement from the 
children. The teacher asks them 
to drop hands but continue in the 
circle and add any movement of 
the body they want if the feeling 
comes from inside them. 

First one child feels the im- 
pulse to bend forward or to one 


side, or lift up on toes. The teach- 
er compliments and encourages, 
“Good Jean, you really feel the 


music. Children watch Jean do 
it again.” 

Other children make different 
movements and are compliment- 
ed. It is well to begin with a body 
movement and not mention hands 
or feet. When the music really 
flows outward from the body 
movement the hands and feet will 
take care of themselves. 

It is well to select girls at first 
to dance singly. Boys are much 
more easily embarrassed and are 
likely to act silly to cover their 
shyness. The teacher does not 
use such words as “graceful”, 
“beautiful”, or “light” when 
praising the boys’ efforts. She 
says, “Jim seems to be lifting 
something heavy. See him bring 
it down to the floor carefully. 
Strength flows outward from his 
body to his arms.” 

The teacher is working to free 
the children, to use many muscles 
ordinarily not used in their play; 
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to give them poise and confidence 
in standing or walking before 
people; to find happiness in gain- 
ing both physical and mental 
health. 

She will find that some of the 
children will like the dancing so 
much that they will be able to, 
and wish to, appear in school 
programs, 

One third grade group made a 
study of Mexico. As a culmina- 
tion of the project they had a 
party and a program for their 
mothers. Four boys and four 
girls worked out an original 
dance which represented (to 
them) the bull fighting and other 
activities of the Mexican people. 

Three dimensional art, too, can 
be a means of interesting chil- 
dren in health study. Pipe stem 
cleaners can be bent to form 
small figures. The little people 
can be dressed in different colors 
of crepe paper and arranged in 
groups to represent various 
games and dances. 

A skating rink with these little 
skaters can be an intriguing piece 
of work. A piece of glass over 
blue paper can be used for the 
ice, or better yet, a mirror. The 
little pipe stem figures are easily 
bent into different positions. A 
bit of red or orange paper can be 
the bonfire where the skaters 
put on, or adjust their skates. If 
a large round hat. box is avail- 
able the skating scene can be a 
peep show. Most of the lid of the 
box can be cut away and the top 
covered with purple tissue paper. 
The subdued light gives a realist 
effect. Scenery should be painted 
to line the box, and snow (white 
crumpled paper) surrounds the 
lake. In making a peep show 
have only one hole for peeping 
and it only an inch across. 

Then there is clay work. Chil- 
dren are inclined to make stiff 
figures but if they are made in 
connection. with some sport the 
pupils will endeavor to get ac- 
tions in the clay figures. A boy 
playing marbles, a girl dancing, 
a man at bat, football figures in 
a huddle, or any other active 
figures can be made in clay. 


A mural depicting all kinds of 
good health ideas can be made by 
little children. Pictures that were 
drawn individually can now be 
used on the mural, either cut out 
and pasted on or copied. There 
should be some planning to make 
the whole picture hang together 
as a mural. 

Art can be a help in any sub- 
ject. It provides a way of making 
use of new learnings. If a child 
is encouraged to think for him- 
self and try out new ways of self- 
expression he is on the way to 
becoming a good citizen. The 
man who always stays home and 
attends only to his indvidual af- 
fairs is not the best citizen. The 
adult who copies the “Joneses,” 
who fears “What people will 
say,” who is afraid to “stick his 
neck out” does little for his com- 
munity or his country. 

There are many things, of 
course, in which citizens must 
conform, such as paying taxes 
and crossing with the green light. 
For that very reason we must 
have citizens who are alert and 
sensitive to the needs of others, 
and who dare to do permissible 
things in a new way. 

When a child is inventing his 
own way in drawing a picture, 
or writing a story he is living an 
inward life, communing with 
himself, depending upon his own 
resources. It is very necessary in 
this hustle-bustle of fast living, 
and entertainment out of a box, 
that children have some place, 
and some time to live an inward 
life. During the art class he 
should find such a sanctuary. 

Ex-president Herbert Hoover 
said recently in This Week maga- 
zine that we are perilously close 
to developing a cult of “the com- 
mon man.” It is true that there 
has been a trend toward consid- 
ering the common man the ideal 
man. But there is in this a great 
danger of developing sameness. 
When people never dare to branch 
out and be different, we have no 
progress. We have blind imita- 
tion which is fertile ground for 
a dictator. 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Christmas Windows 
For January 
and February 


RUTH A. MEAD, Art Supervisor, McHenry County, Illinois 
ELEANOR FOLEY, Principal, Edgebrook School 
JEAN McGAUGHY, Countryside School, Barrington, Illinois 


Curistmas is a time for 
effective festive room decorations. 
Too often children and teachers 
waste time on piddling and time- 
consuming projects and decora- 
tions that are lost in the effort 
and accomplish very little in the 
way of room decoration. 

Schoolroom windows are almost 
ideal for decorations. Often, how- 
ever, if the windows are complete- 
ly covered the light is impaired 
for the children. But with a little 
thinking, decorations can be made 
which do not cut the real amount 
of light down and are colorful, 
gay, and full of Christmas spirit 
at the same time. Often in our 
planning we try to devise a decor- 
ation that is not short-lived but 
can go over into January and Feb- 
ruary. Such windows were done 
by the fourth grades at Edge- 
brook School, McHenry, Illinois 
and Countryside School in Bar- 
rington, Illinois. The Christmas 
and winter sky was our subject. 
We made studies of the difference 
in the sky and the constellations 
at the four seasons of the year. 
We made a chart recording the 
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gradual shortening of the daylight 
each day until about December 
21st and then the gradual length- 
ening. Our newspaper recorded 
this each day and the children 
watched for it. 

We used dark blue tissue paper 
with white stars for the various 
constellations. The moon phases 
were of yellow tissue (double 
thickness). When placed in the 
windows these were very effective 


(Illustration 1). For the several 
weeks before Christmas to add 
Christmas decorations to our 
room, we made black silhouette 
cut-outs of our town and country 
skyline as we saw it out of our 
own windows. Houses, trees, 
fences, churches with chimneys 
smoking, etc. made a good silhou- 
ette. Black wrapping paper was 
used but ordinary black poster or 
construction paper could be used. 
Because the black is not effective 
from the outside we put light blue 
thin wrapping paper behind these 
cut-outs. The silhouettes showed 
through against the light from 
the inside and carried well from 
the outside of the windows as 
well. Some of our silhouettes had 
yellow paper put into the cut-out 
windows to give the effect of 
lighted windows. (Illustration: 

This lower part of the town 
skyline could be removed after 
Christmas and the sky study left 
for January and February. An- 
other time our first grades paint- 
ed snow on the lower part of the 
windows (Bon Ami or such pow- 
der which is easy to remove). We 
cut out large green wrapping pap- 
er evergreen trees. Out of brown, 
red and blue we cut out the vari- 
ous winter animals and birds 
(cardinals, blue jays, sparrows, 
juncos, and rabbits or other small 
winter animals). These also last- 
ed through the remainder of the 
winter months. 
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A conservation study developed 
from an account of the Christmas 
tree plantations from our weekly 
reader. The waste of small ever- 
green trees was noted and our 
window decorations followed the 
planting, cutting, transportation, 
use and even after-Christmas use 
of these trees. Grades one 
through four each took a phase 
of this study. For instance grades 
three and four studied how trees 
were transported by truck, boat, 
train, airplane and even sleds 
(Illustrations 3-4-5-6). Grade one 
and two showed the cutting and 
taking of trees home and putting 
them up in the house or yard. 
After Christmas some still good 
trees were brought to school, 
placed outside and suet balls for 
the birds were made and tied on 
these trees. Thus the winter proj- 
ect of feeding the birds followed 
into January and February. Suet 
balls are easy to make. Suet is 
obtained from the meat market 
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(usually free). This is melted and 
a mixture of wild bird seed and 
raisins stirred in. This mixture 
is then put into muffin tins to cool 
and set. While still in the liquid 
state a piece of double string is 
put in and when hardened pro- 
vides a means of hanging these 
balls on the tree. Care should be 
used in placing these trees. Birds 
are wary. It takes time for them 
to find the food. The trees should 
be placed so that the birds have 
neighboring shelter. 

Our lower grades also made 
some windows based only on 
Christmas. These were large cut- 
out Christmas trees from green 
wrapping paper. With these we 
used large pink boy and girl dolls. 
A piece of pink construction pa- 
per was folded lengthwise and a 
half doll was drawn on and cut 
out. When this was opened up 
we had the usual folded paper 
doll. We drew on faces and hair, 


shoes, etc with crayon. To these 
a paper doll dress or trousers was 
cut double and hung over the 
shoulders of each doll. Different 
colors for the clothes made these 
gay. (Illustrations 7). 

Another lower grade group 
made cut-out Christmas toys and 
added to the windows. This was 
entirely free-hand cutting. The 
Christmas trees in all cases were 
folded lengths of green wrapping 


Notes From Your 


paper with one-half the tree 
drawn. In the lower grades the 
teacher often has to lend a hand 
for a full-sized tree to cut out is 
beyond a small child’s ability to 
project. But they can do the cut- 
ting. (Illustration 8). 

This last mentioned group of 
Christmas windows lose their in- 
terest after Christmas but the 
trees could be left on and birds 
and animals added. 


Audio-Visual Consultant 


Tuis MONTH we have a 
number of interesting things to 
tell you about records for the in- 
door season. Mostly we are in- 
terested in material the general 
class room teacher can correlate 
with her every day teaching. 
With the passing of years and a 
growing knowledge of the use of 
recordings there are many new 
things happening. For example 
we saw some wonderful finger 
painting done to music by chil- 
dren in and around Columbus, 
Ohio. Miss Hilyard, one of the 
very fine music supervisors at 
the capital university work shop, 
showed us some work done with 
finger paints. The classes were 
allowed to listen to some simple 
pieces. In this case it was the 
Schubert “Marche Militaire” and 
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BEN DEUTSHMAN 


the very well known “Amyril- 
las.” Then they were asked to put 
on paper their interpretation of 
the music. The results were 
astounding. One could learn from 
a study of the paintings just 
what the children heard. Some 
were impressed with the rhythm 
pattern. Some with the melodic 
line and others seemed to get a 
complete picture concept or one 
might say a photographic concept 
from the music.-In no case did 
they have any advance informa- 
tion about composers or music 
stories. 

We have also received two 
masterpieces from our very tal- 
ented friend in Canton, Ohio. 
Vivian Newacheck sent us a 
wonderful mural done by a sec- 
ond grade group. In it they have 


depicted the entire story of the 
“Three Billy Goats Gruff.” Decca 
Record Company has a fine re- 
cording of this story and with it 
you can evolve a fascinating 
project. We have tried it in a 
number of different mediums. 
The best results in the lower 
grades we obtained with crayon. 

While we are on the subject of 
paints, crayons and other types 
of materials we want to tell you 
about a very fine catalog. We 
have in front of us a copy of the 
Milton Bradley Company catalog. 
It’s as interesting as the prover- 
bial seed catalog and most in- 
spiring. But most important is 
this. We have used many of these 
products and find them very re- 
liable. Part of our standard trav- 
elling kit for elementary work 
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shops always includes the 924-S 
No Roll crayons. We like the 
bright colors and the fact that 
when we lay one down it stays 
put. For finger paints we always 
use the bulk 1 pint jars. That’s 
economical and handy. We have 
also found that we could get the 
best results from the special 
finger paint paper they have in 
the catalog. In all we find this 
firm’s products are a great help 
in all of our art work. If you 
would like to have one of these 
catalogs drop a line to your A-V 
consultant and we will pass the 
word along and get one for you. 
It is really worth your while. 

We have something very new 
to tell you about this time. Now 
that you know all about the three 
different speeds of records, 
78rpm, 45rpm, and 33rpm, some- 
thing new has been added. They 
now have 16 rpm records on the 
market. You won’t need a new 
player to use them because they 
have a neat little adapter that 
only costs about $1.95 which you 
can put on any machine that 
plays long play records. The rea- 
son we want you to know about 
these is because they add some 
marvelous records to the library 
of the spoken word. For ex- 
ample we have a wonderful re- 
cording of almost the complete 
“Robin Hood Stories.” An album 
of the “Wizard of Oz” that is 
perfectly delightful and an album 
of poetry that contains seventy 
four of the world’s finest poems 


Santa’s in his workshop 


Sorting the pretty toys, 


Searching through his big book 
For names of girls and boys. 


Little elves are busy 


Dressing the lovely dolls, 


Painting hobby horses 


And the large rubber balls. 


Getting things together 


And filling Santa’s pack, 
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excellently read. This is the type 
of material that will really in- 
spire children to go adventuring 
in the world of literature. If you 
have some slow readers you can 
use these albums to build vocabu- 
lary and make their road a bit 
easier. We have some new cata- 
logs about these records which 
are manufactured by the Audio 
Book Company of St. Joseph, 
Michigan. Write us if you want 
to hear more about this new area 
in the world of records. 

We can’t stop this month with- 
out talking about a few other 
great recordings we have heard. 
Two that you must have for 
your library are the Decca record 
of “The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” and “Rip Van Winkle,” 
both on one record and that per- 
ennial wonderful record for the 
Christmas season called “The 
Littlest Angel.” Both are excel- 
lent for all grades and can in- 
spire many classroom plays, 
pantomimes and other creative 
activities. 

If you want to add a new color 
and an air of real adventure to 
your study of geography we want 
to tell you about the set of Decca 
records called “The Holidays.” 
This set contains material that is 
just the thing you want to cor- 
relate music with that area. 
There are records of holidays in 
New York, Paris, South Amer- 
ica, Vienna, The Dominican Re- 
public and many other parts of 


Santa Claus 
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the world. Each record contains 
popular light music in the mel- 
odic style and the rhythms of the 
land. We tested them on a num- 
ber of classes and found it a most 
stimulating experience. 

Other records you should know 
about are, the Capitol Record 
called “Modern Violin Encores.” 
Here is a wonderful record for a 
number of purposes. It can be 
used to great advantage in music 
appreciation for both an intro- 
duction to Bartek, Prokofieff, 
Palla and other modern com- 
posers. It is also one of the good 
records to teach instrument rec- 
ognition and can be used with ex- 
cellent results after a number of 
hearings for correlation with 
art. The music is ageless in that 
we have found much to our own 
amazement that very young chil- 
dren love the modern idiom in 
music and the older children are 
intensely interested in knowing 
the music of great men who 
wrote during their own life 
times. 

Last but far from least, let us 
tell you about the Victor Record 
of “World Wide Favorites,” 
played by the great keyboard 
master Iturbi. This is a wonder- 
ful record for creative dance, 
music appreciation and social 
studies. In the field of social 
studies it is most interesting to 
show children how people around 
the world have inspired com- 
posers of all times. 


He will have a big load 
To carry on his back. 


Red and white bicycles, 
Fire engines, games and drums. 


Good children can hardly wait 


Until old Santa comes. 


Hurrah, for dear old Santa, 


Hurrah, for Christmas morn! 


I wonder if he’ll bring me 
A choo-choo train and horn. 
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‘Does 
A Color 
Do? 


ARTHUR S. GREEN 
Art Instructor 
Clinton Elementary School 
Chicago, Illinois 


C HILDREN might likely ask, 

“What’s in a color?” but those in 

my art classes have been asking 

= themselves, “What does a color 
age do?’—and finding out. 

! Our activity began when I 

showed them a large picture of 

a beautiful yellow butterfly. We 

talked about what a fitting bright 

warm color Mother Nature had 

painted its wings. “What else is 
colored yellow?” I asked. 


Eileen loves the mountains. She created a beautiful snowbound mountain 
hamlet in a nighttime blue and white setting 


Enid wished to depict a lazy summer day outdoors. Judy chooses the subject of Halloween. She used the 


She used light colors for the surroundings tradional colors of orange and black to give the proper 
effect to her drawing 
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Larry remembers seeing a bird in the pale moonlight 
at summer camp. Here he recaptures the experience in 
gray and white to give a nighttime effect 


Children listed things they see 
yellow in everyday life; ducks, 
the sun, golden rings, bananas, 
cheese, dandelions, and lemons. 

Next I asked each to bring a 
magazine with colored pictures in 
it to school the next day. “Let’s 
see why Mother Nature or ar- 
tists use certain colors as they 
do?” was their task. As we paged 
through the colored pictures we 


Sharon gives her seaside painting a vague feeling with 


blue and gray 
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came upon some interesting—and 
logical—reasons : 

Fur-bearing animals are often 
colored the way they are to hide 
them from their enemies. 

Some birds have bright-colored 
wings to attract mates to them. 

Manufacturers put bright-col- 
ored labels on their packages of 
their products so people will want 
to buy them. 


Many beverage bottles are col- 
ored dark so they suggest a cool 
drink. 

Perhaps nature intended grass 
to be green because it has a cool, 
restful appearance on a warm 
summer day. 

Then we looked for specific 
warm and bright colors as well as 
cool and dull colors as they actu- 
ally appeared in use in the pages 
of the magazines. From this we 
decided for ourselves which col- 
ors were warm; which were cold. 
These we listed on the board. 
They were: 


Cold Colors 
Red Violet 
Violet 

Blue Violet 
Blue 

Blue Green 
Green 


Warm Colors 


Yellow Green 
Yellow 

Yellow Orange 
Orange 

Red Orange 
Red 


Finally I proposed the follow- 
ing as a challenging art activity 
to help them develop a keen 
awareness of the startling effects 
of color in everyday life: “Sup- 
pose you were given one or two 
major colors to draw the main 
subject of a picture? Of course 
you may use other colors as your 
‘supporting cast’ or ‘helping de- 
tails’ but your main idea must be 
of one or two certain colors. What 
would you do?” 

These, examples of their re- 
sults, illustrate a lesson well 
learned. 


Elsie wished to express a strong, violent emotion. Here — 
she contrasted red and yellow against a soft blue 
and white background 
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Experiencing 


Arithmetic —I: Counting 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG, Professor of Elementary 
Education, The University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


C ountING is the basic ex- 
perience in arithmetic operations. 
One usually thinks of two kinds 
— rote and rational. Many chil- 
dren have been taught at home to 
count by rote — “One, two, three, 
four,” etc. — simply as a memory 
exercise, with no meaning at- 
tached. Instead of being learned 
first, however, rote counting ac- 
tually should be an outgrowth of 
rational counting. In the latter 
case, children learn first to as- 
sociate spoken number words 
with real objects. They may count 
children, books, pencils, papers, 
wooden cubes, disks, toothpicks, 
tongue depressors, or other con- 
crete articles. Objects which are 
flat on the bottom are especially 
useful since they do not roll 
easily off the table or desk. 

Nursery rhymes with counting 
content help to satisfy children’s 
fondness for rhythm. “One, two, 
buckle my shoe” or “One little, 
two little, three little Indians” 
are excellent examples. 

Too often we tend to overlook 
listening as a means of counting. 
Listening helps to train the ear 
while adding variety and interest 
to the children’s experiences. 
Good listening activities of this 
nature include sounds of knocking 
on the door, tapping a pencil, 
blowing a whistle, bouncing a 
ball, beating a drum, tapping a 
triangle or other rhythm instru- 
ment. 

At first these experiences in- 
clude counting only by 1’s. “Ting! 
Ting! Ting! Ting! Ting! Ting!” 
(“One! Two! Three! Four! 
Five! Six!’). Somewhat later 
they involve grouping, as in 
“Ting, ting!” (pause) “Ting, 
ting!” (pause) “Ting, ting!’ 
(Two!” (pause) “Four!” (pause) 
“Six!’’). 
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In the use of materials, there 
are three stages through which 
most pupils need to pass in order 
to develop worthwhile rational 
counting habits. The first, or con- 
crete stage, is the one just 
described. In this case, the chil- 
dren use their eyes and ears to 
count something tangible, such as 
objects or sounds. In the second, 
or semiconcrete stage, they first 
use pictures and drawings of ob- 
jects; later, they use diagrams, 
such as dots, lines, circles, or 
squares, to represent these ob- 
jects. In the final, or abstract, 
stage, they pass on to recognition 
and use of written number 
symbols (such as “6” and number 
words (such as “eight.”) Actual- 
ly, the distinction between any 
two of these three stages is not 
nearly so sharp as it may seem. 
Most children pass easily from 
one stage to another. Mastery of 
abstract symbols and written 
words often comes quickly if the 
counting experiences have been 
varied and they have followed the 
general pattern herein described. 

The stages just discussed deal 
with materials. In the case of 
method, there are five sequential 
steps through which children 
normally pass. They are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Enumerating. The child 
points to each item in a 
group, saying its number 
word as he counts. 

2. Identifying. Without aud- 
ible counting, he looks at 
a group of items and quick- 
ly announces the number 
he sees. 

3. Reproducing. When the 
teacher asks for a specific 
number, perhaps six, the 
child removes that many 
items from a larger group, 


perhaps ten. For mastery, 
this must be done immedi- 
ately and without one-to- 
one counting. 

4. Comparing. The pupil looks 
closely at two groups of 
objects, observing that one 
is slightly larger than the 
other. He is asked which is 
the larger (or the smaller) 
group. 

5. Grouping. The child is 
asked to place on the table 
a group of objects, perhaps 
six, and add to this number 
another group, perhaps 
four, telling how many 
there are in the combined 
group. 

On next page is a “Sample In- 
ventory Chart of Test Results in 
Counting” for Grade One. The 
part devoted to rational count- 
ing is subdivided according to 
the five sequential steps just 
described. A chart of this sort is 
especially helpful since it in- 
dicates at a glance each child’s 
current counting § status. The 
teacher thus stands on a sound 
foundation when she _ reports 
pupil progress or plans special in- 
dividual or small-group instruc- 
tion. (It is obvious that a similar 
chart could easily be developed by 
any teacher for any phase of 
arithmetic — addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, com- 
mon fractions, decimal fractions, 
percentage, etc.) 

Up to now, we have been con- 
cerned chiefly with counting by 
1’s. As children progress through 
Grades One and Two, they face 
the need for learning to count by 
2’s, by 5’s and by 10’s. 

Two-cent stamps and pennies 
grouped in pairs are helpful in 
teaching counting by 2’s but, best 
of all, let us utilize the boys and 
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girls, themselves. After teams 
have been chosen by their respec- 
tive captains, the children may 
count by 2’s the number on each 
side to check the equal distribu- 
tion. Parts of the body — hands, 
feet, eyes and ears — add variety 
as instruments for counting by 
pairs. Singing games, like. “Here 
We Go Marching Two by Two” 
help to pique the children’s in- 
terest. Pictures of objects which 
come in pairs, such as shoes and 
mittens, are useful in making 
picture flash cards. 

Frequently teachers emphasize 
counting by even numbers but 
neglect the use of odd numbers. 
Children thoroughly enjoy the old 
game of “Odd or Even” which our 
grandmothers taught us. Divided 
into pairs, each child sits facing 
his partner. The teacher distri- 
butes an equal number of small 
counters — grains of corn or 
butter beans are good — to all 
the pupils in the group. The 
starter puts both hands behind 


School 


Note: 


10 | 20 | 40 


Rote Counting 


by 1’s 


his back to redistribute his count- 
ers. Holding one doubled fist in 
front of him, he then challenges 
his partner, “Odd or even?” If the 
challenged one answers “Odd” 
but the number of counters the 
starter holds are even (or vice 
versa), he must pay the starter 
that number from his own pile. 
If, on the other hand, his answer 
is correct, the starter must turn 
over to him all the counters he 
holds in his outstretched hand. 
Counting is involved throughout 
this game, including the final 
adding of individual scores. 
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(SAMPLE INVENTORY CHART OF TEST RESULTS IN COUNTING) 


Number Abilities Inventory In Grades I: Counting 


Numbers opposite each child’s name indicate date teacher discovered his mastery of a particular 
item (for example, 9-5 means September 5.) 


Telling how 
many of a 
kind are in 
a group 


Pointing 
and saying 


100 


Rational Counting to 10 


Enumerating | Identifying | Reproducing Comparing 


After much experience with 
odd and even objects and pictures, 
the children need to think in 
terms of abstract numbers. Per- 
haps this can best be done by 
passing out to them books which 
are exactly alike. As the pupils 
turn the pages, they dictate the 
numbers of alternate pages to the 
teacher while she writes them on 
the chalkboard. In the case of 
even numbers, the chart will run 
from 2 to 100. In the case of odd 
numbers, the chart will run from 
1 to 99. Both lists may later be 
transferred to large oaktag sheets 
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64 


Year: 


Grouping 


Removing a | Telling Combining 


specified which group|two small . 

number from| has more or | groups and 

a group less identifying 
the number 
of items in 
the combined 


group 


3. Burger, Nell 
4. Caldwell, John 


(Continue with entire class roll. Study the results. Which children have very little difficulty, if 
any? Which ones need help? In what areas? How may children be grouped for subsequent 


work so the advanced pupils can be challenged and the less advanced ones can get special help?) 
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22 32 42 82 92 
24 34 44 54 74 84 94 | 
26 36 46 56 66 76 86 96 
28 88 48 58 68 78 88 98 
i 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
21 $1 -41 61 61°71 81° 91 
: 23 33 48 583 68 73 88 93 
25 35 45 55 65 75 85 95 | 
27 387 47 #57 67 TT 87 97 | 
29 39 49 59 69 79 89 99 | 
Boys | 
Girls 
60 | 
1. Alden, Tommy] 10-5 | 12-4 |12-4 }12-4/12-4| 10-5 12-4 1-3 2-7 3-4 
2. Bridger, Grace] 2-7| 2-7| 3-4| 3-4| 4-5 2-7 2-7 3-4 
9-5| 9-5| 9-5 /10-5 |12-4 9-5 9.5 10-5 10-5 10-5 
9-5 9-5 9-5 9-5 10-5 - 10-5 


and prominently displayed in the 
classroom for ready reference. 

So much for counting by 2’s! 
Counting by 5’s and 10’s will fol- 
low a similar pattern in many 
ways. Real nickels are useful in 
teaching the 5’s; real dimes, in 
teaching the 10’s The clock dial 
is helpful in counting by 5’s to 60. 
The charts the children developed 
while studying the 2’s may now 
be used in showing relationships 
in counting by 10’s. 

Simple oral story problems may 
be illustrated by action, by draw- 
ing, or by both methods. 

“Tom is saving ten cents a week 
to buy stamps. 

He started Friday, November 
2. How many dimes should he save 
by December 30?” 

As one child points to the Fri- 
days on a large wall calendar — 
November 2, 9, 16, 23, and 30; 
then December 7, 14, 21, and 28 — 
the other members of the group 
may illustrate on paper the 
number of dimes Tom expects to 
save. (Variations can be made by 
using flannel-backed pictures of 
dimes on a flannel board). 

Even in Grade III, counting 
must not be neglected. Rote count- 
ing by 1’s, 2’s, 5’s, and 10’s needs 
to be reviewed. Later in the year 
rational, then rote, counting by 
3’s and 4’s will serve as a readi- 
ness stage for introducing multi- 
plication and division by 3’s and 
4’s, 

Many inexpensive picture books 
are currently on the market. 
Here are just a few: 


1. Barnett, Hazel C. and Bill- 
ington, Lillian E., Color 
Count. Garden City, New 
York: Garden City Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 1950. 


2. Dixon, Jack, Count the 
Puppies. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., 1945. 


3. Flory, Jane, How Many? 
New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1944. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Counts Her Sheep: New 
York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1951. | 


Friskey, Margaret and Ev- 
ans, Katherine, Chicken 
Little Count-to-Ten. Chic- 
ago: Children’s Press, Inc., 
1946. 


Griffith, Mary - Margaret, 
It’s Fun to Count and 
Color, Racine, Wisconsin: 
Whitman Publishing Co., 
1949. 


Malvern, Corrine, Counting 
Rhymes (A Little Golden 
Book). New York: Simon 
and Schuster, 1946. 


Meeks, Esther K., One is 
the Engine (A_ Train 
Counting Book). Chicago: 
Wilcox and Follett Co., 
1947. 


Ottenheimer, Fred (illus- 
trator). Playtime Numbers 
(picture puzzle book). New 
York 17: Kunen Publish- 
ers, Inc., 17 East 42nd 
Street, 1949. 


Pease, Josephine Van Dol- 
zen, One, Two, Cock-A- 
Doodle-Doo, Chicago: Rand 
McNally and Company, 
1950. 


Petter, Helen Mary and 
Adams, George A., The 
Number Book. New York: 
Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co., Inc., 1946. 


True, Louise, Number Men, 
Chicago: Children’s Press, 
Inc., 1948. 


Unknown, 1-2-3- Picture 
Book. Platt & Munk Co., 
Inc. 


Wiesner, William, Ani- 
mated Numbers Book. Gar- 
den City, N. Y.: Garden 
City Publishing Co., Inc., 
1945. 


Francoise, Jeanne-Marie 


Following is a brief list: of 
available commercial counting 
devices and their sources: 


1. Cubical Counting Blocks. 
Box.--of 100 colored one- 
ineh cubes; Milton Bradley 
Company, Springfield 2, 
-Massachusetts. 


2. One-Inch Cube Set. Box 
of 36 cubes cut from 
black walnut; the Math- 
aids Company, 204 For- 
man, Syracuse, New York. 


3. Counting Disks. Box of 
1000 small colored disks 
for use with larger groups 
of children; John C. Win- 
ston Company, 1010 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


4. Judy Counting Meter. For 
use in class demonstration ; 
$3.00; The Judy Company, 
310 North Second Street, 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


5. Number-Ite. Ten number 
boards (3” x 514”) with 60 
pegs; $2.50; The Judy 
Company. 


6. Teach - A - Number Kit. 
Number blocks designed 
for children to use in show- 
ing equivalents in numbers 
up to 10 (5 and 5, 6 and 
4, 7 and 3, 8 and 2, 9 and 1, 
for example); Teach-a- 
Number Company, 725 Py- 
dras Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. . 


7. Math-O-Block. Very simi- 
lar to “Teach-A-Number 
Kit ;” $3.50 for pupil’s set; 
$10.00 for teacher’s set; 
D. T. Davis Company, 178 
Walnut Street, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


8. Count-O. Card game; 
$2.00; Benjamin H. San- 
born and Company, 221 
East 20th Street, Chicago 
16, Illinois. 
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Christmas Ornaments 


From Inexpensive Materials Found in the Kitchen 


JEAN O. MITCHELL 


Instructor of Art 


College of Education University of Florida 


lr THE school art cupboard 
is about empty and the budget is 
exhausted, take a peep into the 
kitchen cupboard. A small box of 
soap powder and a cup of liquid 
starch well mixed together with 
an egg beater will produce a won- 
derful new art medium. If it 
seems too thick to paint with, stir 
in a little water. 

The paintings we made in our 
experimental teachers groups 
proved to have a number of un- 
usual and attractive qualities. The 
texture of the new material was 
perhaps its best quality. 

Some of the teachers in the 
class thought this mixture looked 
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like cake icing. That suggested 
the idea of making old fashioned 
Christmas tree ornaments that 
used to be made of sugar icing. 
With that in mind, everyone 
started to experiment. Paper 
cups of different shapes and sizes 
were turned into frosty looking 
bells. There were pink ones, blue 
ones, and white ones, according 
to the make of soap powder used. 
Some were sprinkled with glitter, 
or ornamented with sequins. 
Clappers for the bells were made 
of tiny Christmas sleigh bells, 
beads, or buttons. 


Many other shapes cut from 
cardboard such as stars, and 


snowflakes were decorated with 
the soap mixture. Balls were 
made from eggshells. Rosettes 
and spirals were cut from the 
metal foil baking dishes in which 
frozen-food comes. Wire twisted 
into. rosettes, stars, animals, and 
abstract designs were coated with 
the soap-starch mixture. Corks 
and tiny boxes were also used. 
Some of these were brushed over 
lightly with tempera paint in col- 
ors and gold and silver. Glitter 
was added to some while still 
damp. For hangers, pipe stem 
cleaners, or wires, were attached. 

Our ornaments proved to be 
strong and durable as well as 
original and ornamental. 
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Santa Claus Place Mat 


Christmas Expe~iments 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Tus ARTICLE, in a 
sense, is a continuation of last 
months article entitled “Experi- 
ments.” I wish, at the onset, to 
give credit again to our Senior 
Student, Cleo Kroll, whose sev- 
eral creative ideas I presented 
last month. I shall tell you now 
a few of hers which are directly 
related to the Christmas Season. 

But first, let me diverse a 
minute. It is my hope that you 
people may see that if these 
young college students are arriv- 
ing at a knowledge of art as a 
creative force, we who are in the 
field right now, also may. And, 
this “free expression” art may 
find its way into the classroom of 
every one of us to form these 
young children into future citi- 
zens with habits of kindliness, 
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understanding, free thinking, in- 
telligent problem solving and 
general democratic living. 

This business of experiment- 
ing is for the teacher and the 
pupil alike. It merely means an 
open-minded approach toward 
the new. Remembering’ the 
theory, “we are not here to do 
what has been done before,” 
leads us immediately to a sense 
of experiment — into the field of 
the new, the exciting, the undis- 
covered, the mysterious. And this 
is the world which lies open to 
all of us. 

Several of the popular maga- 
zines last year came out with 
clever original ideas for Christ- 
mas home decorations. When I 
looked at one particular one, I 
realize the idea was no more than 


a glorified creation of a lovely 
home decoration made out of a 
simple kindergarten cutting idea. 
Some artist was smart enough to 
apply his kindergarten cutting 
lesson to a beautiful, clever, com- 
plicated appearing, yet simple, 
decoration. Take a square of 
paper (preferably with different 
colors on each side) cut a line 
parallel to all sides and in about 
Y% inch. Do not cut to corners. 
Leave corners so the design will 
hang together. Again in 14 inch. 
Again. Again. Take hold of 
center. Lift up. The whole unit 
will hold together but unfold into 
an attractive, mobile type of 
hanging design. 

The same thing may be done 
by taking a small rectangle (ex. 
9 x 12) (black on one side and 
silver on the other is effective) 
and cutting a spiral shape out of 
it. If you cut four such shapes, 
unfold them and fasten their cen- 
ters together, you form a lantern 
shape mobile. Use lighter rather 
than heavier paper. The basic 
idea may be the same in this type 
of work whether for the 5 year old 
or the 50 year old. It can be pos- 
sible that children will be much 
more inventive about these cut- 
tings and develop something 
which our adult inhibited minds 
will never discover. 

Miss Kroll tried these experi- 
ments plus others. Some of her 
simple 3D Christmas ornaments 
were done as follows: 

1. She cut three different sized 
triangular shaped trees and 
painted them with red polka dots. 
One cardboard triangle was put 
within the other until all three 
were fastened with a _ thread, 
each free to move in a simple 
mobile fashion. 

2. A simple bird shape was cut 
out of construction paper. It was 
trimmed with colored sequins. 

8. She made a snowman in two 
parts out of pink paper and 
trimmed him with a small yellow 
feather in his hat. 

4. An angel was cut out of 
cardboard and covered with red 
felt trimmed with white rickrack 
and sequins. The wings were 
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Angel cut out of cardboard, covered with red felt and 
sequins and rickrack braid. 


SEVERAL YEARS ago, while 
teaching a primary grade, I 
developed a case of laryngitis. 
Since I was not really ill, I at- 
tended classes just the same. 

The children, used to hearing 
my voice all day long, were sud- 
denly lost to find themselves in 
the midst of so much silence. 

I attempted to write directions 
to the children on the board, but 
many of them were unable to 
carry out orders via that method. 
At length, I chose one of the 
brightest of the little girls to be 
“teacher” for the day. 

That was when I began to see 
myself as others see me. That 
little girl naturally imitating me 
in every way possible, kept up a 
continual chatter about nothing 
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Do We Talk Too Much 
In The Classroom? 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


so it seemed to me. She talked 
incessantly until one pupil said 
to me, the onlooker, “If Mary 
would please keep quiet, we 
might be able to do our work 
better, but she talks so much we 
can’t even think.” 

I concluded then and there 
that when I recovered my natural 
voice, I would try to talk less but 
at the same time get my direc- 
tions over to the children just as 
efficiently. 

It really worked and the whole 
room was one of far less con- 
fusion from then on. The chil- 
dren ever ready to imitate the 
teacher, talked and chattered far 
less. 

For this reason when any of 
us did talk, the others listened 


made of silver tinfoil with a 
punched design and she used yel- 
low feathers for hair. 

5. Last, Miss Kroll tried in- 
venting the very simplest of 
shapes possible to make a Santa 
Claus place mat. She used red, 
white and black construction 
paper. She tried to visualize 
what she could do to guide these 
children in cutting these different 
parts needed. Ready-cut squares, 
rectangles, etc. should be ar- 
ranged and given for various 
parts to the children. Then, by 
watching her they would cut the 
different shapes needed. 

Again, all these suggestions 
are merely suggestions. It is the 
impetus, the inspiration which 
we hope to present. From there 
on, individual differences takes 
over and a sense of creating new 
should be uppermost in all minds 
and permeate the entire room. 
This will establish an atmosphere 
which is inducive to ‘“experi- 
ments.” 


because it was surely to be some- 
thing worth listening to. 

While I attempted to talk less, 
I also tried to speak in a more 
modulated voice. It is so easy to 
shout at children. 


At the end of each day we 
were all more relaxed and per- 
haps, because we all developed 
the habit of speaking less and 
actually saying more, we experi- 
enced fewer rasping throats and 
attacks of laryngitis. 

This is certainly not a new 
subject to discuss for if I recall 
I wrote of this same problem sev- 
eral years ago, but since the same 
truths hold good I feel its im- 
portance is an excuse for any 
repetition which may occur. 
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Challenging 
The Gifted Child 


MARTIN TONN 


Special Education Supervisor and Public School Psychologist 
Carroll County, lowa 


Miss BROWN, 3rd grade 
teacher at Lincoln School, was 
troubled at Dick Wilson’s school 
behavior of late. Early in the 
year he had been a promising 
student, eager to learn. Lately 
however he had become listless, 
inattentive, and did not finish his 
tasks. A conference with the par- 
ents revealed that Dick had not 
been ill lately. Miss Brown, being 
an alert teacher, referred Dick to 
the school psychologist. 

The school psychologist put his 
finger directly on the cause of 
Dick’s school difficulty. His tests 
revealed that Dick had an I.Q. of 
135—putting him in the top 2% 
in intellectual capacity of chil- 
dren his age. Average 3rd grade 
work merely bored him. The 
classroom assignments and acti- 
vities were merely a tedious repe- 
tition for him. Dick needed an 
enriched program to challenge 
his superior mental ability. 

Many children in classrooms 
throughout the country are mak- 
ing a poor school adjustment be- 
cause they are not given a school 
program that matches their un- 
usual capacity to learn. In fact, 
the mentally gifted child has ac- 
tually been the most neglected 
segment of our school population. 
In the past people have taken the 
attitude that the very bright 
child needs no special attention. 
They assume that since he is 
bright he can get along in most 
any type of school situation. Ac- 
tually, these children demand and 
deserve special attention, since 
they are the future leaders of our 
community and nation. It would 
be a wasteful neglect to permit 
such a potential resource go un- 
tapped because of lack of provi- 
sions in our schools. 


Until recently most of our 
grade and high schools have 
failed to provide an enriched pro- 
gram for the gifted child. Also 
opportunities for higher educa- 
tion have not been available in 
many cases. Fortunately parents 
and educators are becoming 
aware of this problem and are 
actively making efforts to rem- 
edy this situation. Efforts are be- 
ing made to enrich the school 
program and provide scholar- 
ships for the superior child. 

Of course, before a program 
for a gifted child can commence, 
such a child must be identified. 
Increased use of psychological 
and aptitude tests in schools help 
achieve this goal. Expanded guid- 
ance services help guide such 
children in their curriculum and 
future education and careers. The 
classroom teacher can screen out 
children of superior intellectual 
ability through the use of group 
psychological tests. Individual 
tests may then be given, and a 
program devised for the gifted 
child. 

In Dick’s case he rated high in 
all areas of intellectual ability. 
He was particularly high in the 
area of vocabulary and compre- 
hension. In fact, he was reading 
at a 7th grade level. However, 
the problem would not be solved 
by putting Dick into the Tth 
grade. It is easy to anticipate the 
difficulties that would be involved 
in such a move. In the first place, 
he would not feel comfortable or 
welcome in a class of children 
much larger physically than he 
is. Secondly, his social matur- 
ation would advise against such 
placement. Skipping grades, 
therefore, is not an adequate 
answer in this situation. The 


child should remain with child- 
ren approximately his own age. 


The psychologist, teacher, 
principal, and parent conferred as 
a team to plan Dick’s future 
school program. It was decided 
that he needed an enriched pro- 
gram — one that would challenge 
his abilities, and make school in- 
teresting to him once again. An 
enriched program does not mere- 
ly mean longer assignments. In 
other words, Miss Brown did not 
just insist that Dick read ten 
more pages per day than the rest 
of the class. Rather, his assign- 
ments and work were increased 
in quality and kind. Dick had in- 
dicated an interest in opera and 
music. Therefore, the teacher 
had him look for material in this 
area in various references at his 
reading level. Dick did this 
eagerly. His search of informa- 
tion on the opera led him to an 
interest in Italy and _ Italian 
architecture. He was able to come 
back to class and give some excel- 
lent and interesting reports in 
this area. As a result, his interest 
in school work was enlivened, 
and the whole class _ benefited 
from his research. For the gifted 
child, research in the grades, 
junior high, and high school is 
to be nurtured and encouraged. 

Creative writing is another 
valuable outlet for the mentally 
gifted child. Miss Brown sug- 
gested that the class might like to 
publish a small newspaper twice 
a month. The entire class could 
contribute to the paper. Dick was 
chosen as editor, and wrote a 
variety of articles on some 
phase of science or literature, 
and the rest of the class con- 
tributed according to their abil- 
ity. Again, the entire class was 
stimulated, and benefited from 
Dick’s natural intellectual leader- 
ship. Opportunities for the gifted 
child are almost unlimited in this 
area. Original poems, stories and 
plays are to be encouraged by the 
resourceful teacher. 

The gifted child may be helped 
to explore his talents in any part 
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Christmas Activity 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 
First Grade, Farmerville School, Farmerville, La. 


As THE Christmas season 
approached, the children began 
to catch the spirit and started to 
show more and more enthusiasm 
very early. They began to ask, 
“When are we going to put up 
our Christmas tree?” It was 
much too early for that. They also 
began to tell in their news what 
they wanted Santa Claus to bring 
them. 

I felt that this need should be 
met. So after much discussion it 
was suggested-that we tack up a 
large paper:cut-out tree and deco- 
rate it until time to put up our 
live one. 

From a nearby furniture store 
we secured a large piece of thick 
wrapping paper. During art pe- 
riod we discussed the kind of 
trees that made the best Christ- 
mas trees and the decorations. 
Each child drew a Christmas tree 
and showed it. The best ones 
were selected. It was decided that 
the children who drew these 
would form a group to draw the 
large tree on the piece of paper. 
By unanimous choice they decid- 
ed to paint it a natural green. 
The other children suggested that 
they draw Christmas ornaments, 
candles, Santa Claus figures and 
stars to cut out and pin on the 
tree. 
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The large tree was thumb 
tacked to the board and as the 
ornaments were cut out they 
were pinned to the tree. The larg- 
est and best star was selected for 
the top of the tree. 

During other art periods col- 
ored chains were made and looped 
on the tree. 


Still the picture did not seem 
complete ‘to them because one 
child said, “We need toys around 
the tree.” 


So again they painted more 
newsprint with tempera to form 
a rug at the foot of the tree which 
grew and grew as we added moré 
paper to pin the toys they drew 
to go under the tree. 

In keeping with the spirit of 
the season, we read MY WEEK- 
LY READER entitled, CHRIST- 
MAS Ed. 1, Vol. XX XIII to stim- 
ulate picture reading, discussion- 
al periods and oral reading about 
Santa Claus, toys, Christmas 
trees and the true meaning of 
Christmas. 

We had been playing Bingo. 
Along the black board I made a 
path over two hills and ending at 
our Christmas tree. By the tree 
I placed. a painted cheese box. 
Along the path I wrote the words 
from the Dolch list. As I told 


them we were going to take a 
walk, each word was a step 
toward the “Wishing Tree” as we 
named it. In unison they repeat- 
ed the words as I wrote. When I 
finished, I asked, ‘Who would 
like to come and take the walk 
and then step up on the “Wishing 
Box” and make a wish for some- 
thing to be under your Christmas 
tree?” They responded until each 
child’s name was recorded by the 
“Wishing Tree.” 

A variation of this game is to 
place the words or numbers writ- 
ten on the board by saying them 
correctly into a large sleigh 
drawn with colored chalk. This 
game was given the name of “Fill 
Santa’s Sleigh.” 

The game called “Fill the 
Stocking” was also played. On 
the board I drew a large Christ- 
mas Stocking and decorated it. 
On one side I wrote numbers but 
not in sequence. Each child took 
turns beginning at the bottom 
number and proceeding to the top 
identifying the numbers they suc- 
ceeded in “Filling the Stocking.” 

These are some of the games | 
that put new interest into the 
subject matter when spirits are 
high and interest is waning, cen- 
tering around Christmas. 
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Westward bound, The Covered Wagons surround the fort. 


Westward Ho! 


History for the Slow-learner 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 


W estwarp HO! Those ex- 
citing words in large letters 
across the top of the bulletin 
board, greeted the class as they 
entered the room one Monday 
morning. “What does it mean? 
What are we going to talk 
about?” They questioned each 
other, and then turned to the 
teacher with the same questions. 

The teacher unrolled a large 
map of the United States and 
asked ‘‘Where do we live?’ The 
state of Illinois and the town of 
Normal were easily located. 
“Where is West from our 
homes?” she asked. Hands waved 
in the general direction of the 
Pacific Ocean, “That is West,” 
they exclaimed. 

“What is the capital of our 
country?” the teacher inquired. 
“Washington, D.C.” they shouted 
crowding to point it out on the 
map. “What direction is that 
from where we live” “East,” they 
chorused. 

This was a good beginning, for 
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it was important to fix in their 
minds the fact that in early days 
the people came to the East of 
our country first and migrated 
over land to the West. That while 
some ships did sail around to the 
West coast, it was a long rough 
ocean voyage and there were not 
enough ships to carry all of the 
people who eventually wanted to 
go West. 

The class had studied about 
the Revolutionary War, General 
Washington and the Declaration 
of Independence. A few of the 
children remembered that Thom- 
as Jefferson had written the Dec- 
laration of Independence. How- 
ever, that was all they did know 
about him, so our study began 
with Mr. Jefferson. 

Through interesting facts con- 
nected with Jefferson’s life, it 
was hoped to enlarge the chil- 
dren’s knowledge of our coun- 
try’s history. These facts would 
be developed to include a brief 
study of the westward explora- 


tion and expansion of the United 
States. This study would show 
how the Louisiana Territory was 
obtained, how it was explored 
through the thrilling expedition 
led by Lewis and Clark, and how 
this was followed by the settle- 
ment of the Oregon Territory. 

It was also expected by this 
study to increase the children’s 
oral and sight vocabulary, and 
writing and spelling. 

An additional objective was to 
help the children learn to follow 
directions in some construction 
work. 

A large outline map of the 
United States as its boundaries 
are today, was placed on the bul- 
letin board. Pictures and other 
items of interest were added and 
changed almost daily as the unit 
developed. The Library table was 
a busy place with the books there 
being frequently changed as the 
topics varied. 

After several discussion and 
study periods a film was shown. 
This was “Thomas Jefferson,” 
published by Emerson Film Co. 
Following more discussion the 
class dictated a story of things 
they had found out about Mr. 
Jefferson. 

Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Jefferson lived in Vir- 
ginia. 

When he was a boy he liked to go 
fishing, hunting ‘and riding. 
He liked to play the violin, read 

and go to school. 

He was a good farmer. He made 
a new kind of plow. He had 
the crops changed to different 
fields every year. 

Thomas Jefferson was an inven- 
tor. He invented a swivel chair, 
a four sided music stand and 
many other things. 

He was Governor of Virginia. 

He built a beautiful home that 
he called Monticello. 

His wife was a pretty lady. They 
had three daughters. 

Thomas Jefferson wrote the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

He became the third President of 
the United States. 

He started the University of 

Virginia. 
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He made the plans for the 
buildings. 

Thomas Jefferson helped our 
country in many ways. 

He worked for real democracy. 
Mr. Kuntz, our music teacher, 

taught the children some songs 
about the early days. One they 
liked was “The Sage of Monti- 
cello.” This is found in Our Land 
of Song, C. C. Birchard and Co. 

With the foregoing  back- 
ground the class was introduced 
to the idea of the people’s need 
for more land on which to settle. 
The children used books and the 
map to understand that in Jef- 
ferson’s period in our history, 
most of the people lived East of 
the Mississippi River. They dis- 
covered that the Louisiana Ter- 
ritory and New Orleans _be- 
longed to France. This was diffi- 
cult for them to realize. 

The children read from many 
more books and found out some 
interesting things about a part 
of our land that was once owned 
by France. The group wrote an- 
other story. 

The Louisiana Purchase 

When Thomas Jefferson was 
President the land west of the 
Mississippi River was called the 
Louisiana Territory. It was 
owned by France. 

Most of the people of the United 
States lived East of the Missis- 
sippi River. People all along 
the rivers traveled in boats. 

They took their crops in boats to 
New Orleans. 

Then France made a rule that the 
people from the United States 
could not go into New Orleans 
to sell their crops. 

President Jefferson sent two men 
to France to buy New Orleans. 

France and England were about 
to have a war. 

Napoleon was the ruler of 
France. He wanted money. 

He sold the Louisiana Territory 
to the United States. 

This was called the Louisiana 
Purchase. 

The Louisiana Territory became 
part of the United States. 
The children discussed the 

value of the Louisiana Purchase 
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Group at conclusion of “Westward Ho!” play. 


to our country. The point was 
stressed that no one knew what 
was to be found in the territory. 
Mr. Jefferson felt that he must 
know much more about the 
country and wanted to have the 
land explored. 

Stories were read and told to 
the group about the men that 
Mr. Jefferson selected to be his 
explorers. A film was also shown, 
“Lewis and Clark,” by Emerson 
Film Co. 

Pictures of the men were dis- 
played on the bulletin board. The 
account of their trip from St. 
Louis up the Missouri River and 
on to the Pacific Ocean was told 
in short daily episodes. Experi- 
ence chart stories were made and 
read every day, with drill on new 
words. The children wrote short 
stories for their booklets. 

The large map was marked 
with the route of the expedition 
at the close of each episode. The 
children each had smaller maps. 
They marked their maps too. 
This appeared to be a very good 
device to pinpoint their interest 
and refresh details of the trip. 
This helped them achieve a reali- 
zation of the use of maps, and 
some idea of the small distance 
on a map that pictures many 
actual miles. 

For a review and summary of 
the expedition’s adventures the 


first fall, the group dictated a 
story. 


Lewis and Clark 

Thomas Jefferson asked Meri- 
wether Lewis to be the leader 
of the group to explore the 
Louisiana Territory. 

Lewis had been a hunter when he 
was a boy. He had fought the 
Indians when he was only 20 
years old. 

Lewis had a good friend, William 
Clark, a soldier, who went with 
him. 

They went to St. Louis, Missouri. 
They had some other men to 
go with them. They took pres- 
ents for the Indians. They had 
mirrors, beads, knives, paints, 
and things to trade with the 
Indians. 

They went in boats up the Mis- 
souri River. It was wild 
country. 

They saw herds of buffalo. They 
met French fur traders. They 
made maps and_ collected 
plants along the river. 

They stopped at Council Bluffs 
and rested a few days. 

They went on in the boats to Fort 
Mandan. They stayed ill 
winter at the Fort. The In- 
dians were friendly. They 
called Clark, “Red Head.” | 

Lewis and Clark met a French 
trader and his wife. Her name 
was Bird Woman. 
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The childrer: were intrigued 
when they learned that Bird 
Woman was planning on going 
with the expedition and would 
need to carry her baby on her 
back for the long distance. 

Photographs were shown to 
the group of a statue of Bird 
Woman with the baby on her 
back, of the high mountains they 
crossed, of the Columbia River 
down which they travelled, and 
of the Pacific Ocean at Seaside 
where the trip ended. 

As the study of the exploration 
continued the class wrote another 
story. 

Lewis, Clark and Bird Woman 

Bird Woman wanted to find her 
people in the West. 

She knew where the passes 
were to cross the mountains. 

She led the way to Great Falls. 

Bird Woman found her brother 
at Great Falls. He was Chief. 

He traded the explorers some 
horses to cross the mountains. 

When they got to the Columbia 
River they traded for some 
more boats. 

The trip down the river was a 
dangerous one. 

They finally saw the Pacific 
Ocean. 

They stayed near the Ocean all 
winter. They were looking for 
a ship to take them home 
around South America. 

No ship came to take them home. 
They had to walk back to St. 
Louis. Mr. Clark stayed there. 
Mr. Lewis went on to tell 
President Jefferson about all 
the things they had found in 
the West. 


Westward Ho! 

People found out about the 
Louisiana Territory and want- 
ed to go West. 

They went West in covered 
wagons. 

There were no roads or bridges. 

It took many weeks to travel to 
the Ocean in a covered wagon. 

The wagons were pulled by 
oxen. 

Many people went to live in the 
Oregon Country or Territory. 

They went in covered wagons. 
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They made a trail South of the 
Lewis and Clark Trail. They 
used the Oregon Trail because 
it was easier to get across the 
mountains on that route. They 
crossed the Louisiana Terri- 
tory to get to the Oregon Ter- 
ritory. 

The covered wagons moved on 
and on. It was Westward Ho! 
Activities 

Each child made a _ covered 
wagon. They were constructed 
from shoe boxes. The wagon 
covers were made from pieces of 
old muslin. Soft wire was used to 
hold the muslin in place. The 
wagons formed a circle around 
a fort made from Lincoln Logs. 

Some of the boys brought 
small lead soldiers and horses for 
the fort. One boy brought a small 
United States flag on a stand. 

The children learned two songs 
about the westward migration, 
“The Oregon Trail,” from Our 
Land of Song and “Prairie 
Schooners,” from American 
Singer. 

Throughout the presentation 
of the unit, the story telling and 
the discussion, the boys and girls 
had brought recordings to school. 
These were used along with rec- 
ords from our library. Some rec- 
ords especially enjoyed were: 
“Pioneers,” Happy Singing Al- 
bum; “Indian Songs and 
Rhythms,” American Singer, 
Book II; “Wagon Wheels” and 
“Wide, Wide Missouri,” Decca. 

The unit had been so enjoyable 
the children wanted to make a 
play out of the story. With the 
help of Miss Joyce, the student 
teacher, they arrived at a selec- 
tion of the principal scenes in the 
westward expansion. 

The scenes were rehearsed 
once without costumes. It was 
decided to play the scenes in pan- 
tomime so the time of the play 
could be controlled. One of the 
girls read the script as the 
scenes were acted out. 

One end of the class room was 
cleared for the stage. The actors 
moved back and forth across the 
room as the scenes and action 


shifted from place to place. 

Some of the boys brought cow- 
boy hats and fringed jackets, 
others made Indian headbands. 
One girl brought her doll 
wrapped in a baby blanket. The 
doll was fastened to a heavy 
cardboard to represent an Indian 
baby’s cradle. The cradle with 
the doll was tied to the girl’s 
back. She was Bird Woman. 

For the Pioneer scenes, the 
girls wore sunbonnets made of 
heavy construction paper. The 
bonnets were held in place by 
heavy cords or ties torn from 
colorful strips of cloth. 

A canoe was made from a 
large cardboard packing case. 
The ends were rounded, the 
sides cut down, and paddles cut 
from the discarded box top. The 
boys who thought of this bit of 
scenery and carried it to com- 
pletion’ were the _ characters 
Lewis and Clark. 

By unanimous decision the 
largest boy in the class was se- 
lected to be Thomas Jefferson. 
He wore a wig of cotton. 

‘To show a lapse of time during 
a scene, records were played of 
songs popular during the early 
eighteen hundreds. 


Westward Ho! 

Scene 1. (Thomas Jefferson seat- 
ed at a desk, writing with a 
quill pen.) 

Reader: Thomas Jefferson worked 
very hard on writing the Dec- 
laration of Independence. He 
helped to make our country 
free. He worked for real de- 
mocracy. Other men worked 
with him. 

Group singing: “The Sage of 
Monticello.” 

Scene 2. (Jefferson seated at a 
table looking at papers.) 

Reader: President Jefferson sent 
two men to France to buy New 
Orleans. The farmers needed 
New Orleans for a port to ship 
their crops to other countries. 
France wouldn’t let the people 
use the Mississippi River to 
ship their goods to New 
Orleans. 


(Turn to page 64) 
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AFrrer hearing the story of 
“Santa’s Toy Shop”, (A Little 
Golden Book,) and a number of 
other stories and verse concern- 
ing the work Santa has to do, the 
children planned, brought mater- 
ial and helped set up a work shop 
in a corner of the classroom. 

Beside the shop was placed a 
table, built up with boxes and 
covered with white, to represent 
the cold North Country. A card- 
board cut-out Santa and a queer 
wooden Elfman to serve as San- 
ta’s Chief Elf were put on the 
table. Two large cardboard rein- 
deer and a little cut-out reindeer, 
named Tripper, were added. 

As the story developed, the 
children found a real need for 
Mrs. Santa Claus. It was sug- 
gested that our Halloween Scare- 
crow form could be dressed to 
look like Mrs. Santa. A Hallo- 
ween mask, with some special 
touches, made her face and a 
little girl’s clothes completed her 
outfit. Toys were brought from 
home for Santa’s shop and for his 
pack. 

After each child had contrib- 
uted to the story and it was well 
organized, sentences outlining the 
story were put on the board and 
served as reading and writing 
charts. Finally, a frieze to illus- 
trate the story was made and 
placed below the scene. 
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Values In This Activity May Be 
Found In: 

1. Helping each child to develop 
self-understanding. 

2. To relate himself more effec- 
tively to the world in which he 
lives. 

3. To accept himself and others. 
4. To assume more responsibility. 
5. To be more creative. 

Some guiding principles in this 
teaching-learning situation were 
a concern for: 

1. The talented, gifted child. 

2. The slower developer or less 
mature child. 

8. The difference of all first grade 
children in terms of individual 
abilities, aptitudes and aspira- 
tions. 


THE STORY: 


TRIPPER SHOCKS 
OLD SANTA CLAUS 


When the last toy had been 
packed and Santa Claus was 
ready to leave on Christmas Eve, 
he collapsed. Yes, that poor tired 
old man fell on the bed sound 
asleep! Mrs. Santa Claus was 
frantic! “What shall we do?” 
she moaned. “J can’t take these 
toys. I’d never find where the 
children live. Besides, I can’t 
handle Dasher and Dancer.” 

“You are right,” Chief Elf 
agreed. Those reindeer are hard 
to handle. No one except Santa 


Claus can drive them. They 
know it is time to go now. I must 
hurry and bridle them or they 
may take off without a driver. 
Then Chief Elf thought about 
Tripper, the little reindeer who 
had helped Santa Claus the last 
five Christmas Eves. “Maybe 
Tripper could take Santa’s pack,” 
he suggested. “He goes with him 
every Christmas, you know.” 

Mrs. Santa thought a minute. 
“No,” she decided, “Tripper’s 
sleigh is too small. And even if 
he could take the pack, there 
would be no one to take the toys 
down the chimneys.” 

Poor Mrs. Santa walked the 
floor, wrung her hands and wept. 
Then she made up her mind. 
“Santa will never forgive us if 
we let him sleep through Christ- 
mas Eve. We must wake him 
up!” She went to the bed and 
yelled at him. She poked him in 
his fat little tummy and tickled 
his padded ribs but Santa snored 
on, “Ker-snooze — ker — ker- 
snooze —.” Chief Elf shook him, 
pulled him up in the bed and 
threw a glass of cold water in his 
face. Santa just mumbled in his 
sleep, “Too — many — children 
— Too much — to do —. Can’t 
— go —. Can’t — go —. Tired 
— tired — Ker-snooze — ker- 
snooze — ker-snooze—.” 

(Turn to page 62) 
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Don and Ruth Find Out 


About Christmas In Europe 


Wauue Don and Ruth 
were traveling in Europe they 
were interested in the different 
ways children have fun at Yule 
tide in the various countries. 

In England the boys and girls 
are awakened early Christmas 
morning by the waits singing 
Christmas carols. They go from 
house to house singing. At dinner 
they have a great big plum pudd- 
ing. Their mother puts brandy 
on it. Then she sets fire to the 
brandy and the children love to 
watch its pretty blue flame. 

In Holland they have St. Nich- 
olas instead of Santa Claus. He 
usually gives a little lecture when 
he brings his gifts or has the 
youngsters repeat verses for him 
or answer questions about their 
lessons. So they study especially 
hard at school during December 
so that they will know the an- 
swers to his questions. When St. 
Nicholas has_ distributed his 
presents the little children put a 
wooden shoe in front of the fire- 
place along with a dish of water 
for St. Nicholas’ horse. The shoe 
is filled with hay. This is a sign 
to St. Nicholas that the young- 
sters are safe in bed. 

Then the grown-ups have their 
fun. First, they sit round the 
table which stands in the middle 
of the room under the lamp and 
have tea and speculaas (hard 
cookies) until their surprises be- 
gin to arrive. These gifts are hid- 
den and disguised as much as 
possible. The tiniest gifts come 
in large packing cases. Some- 
times a package addressed to one 
person will finally turn out to be 
for quite a different member of 
the family than the one who first 
received it for the address on 
each wrapper in the various 
stages of unpacking makes it 
necessary for the package to 
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change hands as many times as 
there are papers to undo. The 
longer it takes to find the gift the 
more successful is the “surprise.” 

At ten o’clock a dish of boiled 
chestnuts, steaming hot, is 
brought in and eaten with butter 
and salt. Letterbanket, (choco- 
late or cakes made in the shape 
of an initial) and hot punch or 
milk chocolate are also served. 
Christmas is a happy time in 
Holland. 

In Italy the day before Christ- 
mas the Ceppo, or Yulelog, is 
lighted on the kitchen hearth and 
fires are lighted in other rooms; 
for fire and light add to the 
Christmas atmosphere. That eve- 
ning they enjoy a banquet in 
which fish is an important item 
of food. Almost all families have 
a capon stuffed with chestnuts 
even though the family purse 
must be stretched to provide it. 
Also, they have many different 
kinds of sweetmeats and, of 
course, macaroni. 


“Christmas is fun everywhere!” 
aid Don. 


Then comes the drawing from 
the Urn of Fate. Sometimes the 
children draw out packages; 
other times blanks. But, there is 
always a gift for everyone, in 
spite of the blanks. So every one 
has a merry Christmas. 

In France they hang sheaves 
of wheat to the eaves of the house 
for the birds’ Christmas and the 
animals are given special care. 
Each house cat is given all it can 
eat on Christmas Eve for if, by 
any chance, it mews, bad luck is 
sure to follow. A great deal is 
done for the poor at Christmas 
time; food, clothing and gifts are 
given generously. 

From the first day to the last 
of December everyone sings. 
Strolling musicians go from 
house to house playing and sing- 
ing Noels. Noel means “good 
news.” 

The boys and girls put their 
sabots, or shoes, on the hearth 
for the Christ Child to fill with 
gifts on Christmas Eve. 

In Sweden the baking is begun 
at least two weeks before Christ- 
mas and the entire house must be 
gone over — everything scrubbed 
and polished. 

The children do not see the 
tree until Christmas Eve. Their 
parents decorate it secretly so 
that it will be a surprise for 
them. Naturally, they are de- 
lighted when, at early nightfall, 
the colored candles are blazing 
over the tree and a great red ball 
of light shines from its topmost 
branch they see the Christmas 
tree for the first time. Shortly 
after, Santa Claus covered with 
woolsnow, arrives carrying bas- 
kets of gifts. On the huge sled 
are several baskets according to 
the number of bundles to be dis- 
tributed to each family. 

(Turn to page 62) 
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FIRST, Read the Following: 
“Why Evergreens Keep Their Leaves” is an old, 
old tale. Read a bit about the little bird and the 
trees in the story. 

Almost all the birds had gone south; but one lit- 
tle bird was left behind because he could not fly fast 
or far. He said, “It is getting so cold here, Where 
can I go to keep warm? Maybe the trees will keep 
me warm, Most of the trees were unkind to him. 
The birch tree said, I can’t take care of a bird. I 
must care for my lovely leaves. Go away.” 

Finally the fir tree said, ““You may live with me. 
Here is the warmest branch of all. Fly right up.” 

By and by North Wind came to the woods to 
play. Frost King came with him. The wind blew 
and blew until he blew every leaf off the silver 
birch, the oak, and the willow. Then he said, “Frost 
King, now may I touch every leaf left in the 
woods?” 

The Frost King answered, “No, the trees that 
were kind to the little bird may keep their leaves. 
They shall be evergreen trees.” So the fir, the pine, 
and the juniper trees keep their leaves all winter. 

The story “A Real Surprise’ was written by 
Dorothea Bye while she was a student at Iowa 
State Teachers’ College. 

Jean, a little orphan boy, lived with his grand- 
parents in the mountains. It was so far and the 
snow so deep that Jean could never send Santa a 
letter to let him know where he lived. So Santa 
never brought Jean any gifts although he put his 
shoes out for presents every Christmas. 

But, one Christmas Eve, as Santa drove his 
eight reindeer over the snow and ice, the sleigh 
broke. “Oh, the runner’s broken. We can’t go much 
farther until it is mended. Look! Over there is a 
light. Maybe we can get it fixed at that house.” 
So he drove the reindeer to the house, knocked at 
the door; and Jean opened it. 

“Oh, Santa Claus! You have come at last.” 

“I’m sorry that I didn’t find out before that you 
lived here, Jean. I am sure that you are a good boy 
because your face is happy and it does not look as 
if you were ever cross. So I’m going to give you a 
great many presents to make up for all the times 
I’ve missed you!” 

From an old folk tale “The Golden Cobwebs” 
read the following: 

All the spiders wanted to see the Christmas tree. 
They ran all over the tree. Then came the Christ- 
mas Fairy. She saw that the tree was almost white 
with cobwebs. She held out her pretty wand and 
turned spider web into a shining thread of gold: 
“Piccola” is the story of a very poor little girl 
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Christmas Story Test 
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who lived in sunny Italy. The only present she 
found in her shoe Christmas morning was a little 
crippled chimney swallow; but Piccola was one of 
the happiest little girls in the whole country of 
Italy. 

In the story “Tilly’s Christmas” by Louisa Al- 
cott three little girls went walking home from 
school. Tilly was so poor that she expected no pre- 
sents; yet she was very cheerful and happy. Her 
friend, Kate said, “Let’s all look along this path 
and maybe we’ll find a purse full of money. People 
are always going about with money at Christmas 
time, and someone may have lost it here.’”’ So the 
three girls looked, half in earnest, half in fun. 
Suddenly Tilly cried out, “I see it. I’ve found it!” 
The others were disappointed for it was not a 
purse, it was only a little bird. 

“Poor little birdie! I’ll take him up gently. and 
take him home where he will be warmer and I can 
feed him.” 

“Don’t stop for that thing’, said Kate and Bes- 
sy, laughing. “It’s getting late and cold. Let’s go 
on and look for the purse.” 

“You wouldn’t leave it here to die! I’ve always 
wanted a bird and now I have a Christmas present 
after all.”” However, down in her heart, Tilly was a 
bit sad knowing that she would have none of the 
pretty things children love to find in their stockings 
on Christmas morning. She and her mother could 
hardly get food and fire. 

But, on Christmas morning when Tilly got up 
she was speechless with wonder and delight for 
there, before the door, was a pile of wood, baskets 
of food, and bundles of presents. 

“Mother, I really think my bird is a fairy bird, 
and all these splendid things come from him.” And 
Tilly’s bird was a fairy bird; for, by her love and 
care of the helpless little thing, she brought good 
gifts to herself and happiness to the unknown 
giver of them. 

In the story, “The Rag Doll’s Christmas” by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey, the old rag doll got the 
place of honor — the tip top of the Christmas 
tree; and the children thought her really the most 
beautiful of all the Christmas things. 

The author of the story, “The Little Blue Dishes” 
is not known. It begins: 

Once upon a time there was a poor woodcutter 
who lived with his wife and three children in a 
forest in Germany. There was a big boy called 
Hans and a little boy named Peterkin and a dear 
little sister named Gretchen, just five years old. 
Christmas came and the children went to the toy 


. shop to look at all the toys. - 
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“Gretchen, what do you like best?” 


helped my mother get the Christmas dinner on 


“Oh! that little box of blue dishes. That is the the table my father, Bob Cratchit, took me beside dis 
very best of all.” him in a tiny corner at the table. it | 
Here is a paragraph from “A Christmas Carol” Pe 6 ee De 
by Charles Dickens: I am a poor, but happy little girl. My Christmas co 
Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy (ready before- gift a little chimney swallow. th 
hand in a little saucepan) hissing hot; Master What is my name? ar 
Peter mashed the potatoes with incredible vigor; I am an orphan living in the mountains. Santa ar 
Miss Belinda sweetened up the apple sauce; Claus could never find my home until one Christ- sa 
Martha dusted the hot plates; Bob took Tiny Tim mas Eve when his sleigh broke down. What a de 
beside him in a tiny corner at the table. wonderful Christmas that was for me! pl 
Write the correct name in each blank: I am very, very old, but I got the place of honor in 
When I was walking home from school I found — the tiptop of the Christmas tree; and the chil- tu 
a little bird in the snow. I took care of it and said dren thought me the most beautiful of all the tr 
it was my Christmas gift. I think it was a fairy Christmas things. m 
bird. It brought me the happiest Christmas I had Who am I? E 
ever had. Draw a line between the following which go to- B 
My name is gether : D 
I waved my pretty wand over the cobwebs onthe 4 Jittle mountain boy A German story M 
Christmas tree and changed each spider web into 4 Christmas Carol The old rag doll ai 
a shining thread of gold. A French story A fairy bird x 
Who am I? _ The Little Blue Dishes A Real Surprise n 
I live in Germany. I have two brothers. One is The fir, pine, and juniper trees _ Piccola Ss 
called Hans and one is called Peterkin. I want a Tilly’s Christmas Charles Dickens M 
bier sy dishes for Christmas. the tip top of the Christmas tree Cobwebs D 
I am the tree that let the little crippled bird 
find a home in my branches after the birch, the ; ; : 
oak, and the willow had turned it away. Now I List all the characters you can think of in these b 
stay green all winter. stories : . 
What kind of a tree am I? “Tilly’s Christmas” € 
I have a brother, Peter, and a sister, Martha. I “A Real Surprise” : 
walk with a crutch. While my brothers and sisters “Why Evergreens keep Their Leaves” t 
( 


December Day by Day 


In the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


December 3 — Conversation about December birth- 
days, including the birthday of Jesus. 

Children color all December birthdays on the large 
oak tag calendar. 

Plan some of the month’s activities 


December 4 — The story of the first Christmas 
from THE CHRIST CHILD, illustrated in color by 
the Petershams. Place beautiful pictures of it on 
the bulletin board. 

Sing “Silent Night” and “Away in a Manger” 
Work on a representation of the Holy Manger on a 
table in a corner of the room 


December 5 — A short walk to see a Balsam Fir 
growing. Note that the needles grow all the way 
around the stem, but appear to be two-rowed. Each 
child pick a needle off and try to roll it between his 
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fingers. He will discover that the needle is flat. The 
distinguishing characteristic of the fir tree is that 
it has flat needles. 

December 6 — Using branches of the Balsam Fir 
continue the study of it in the school room. Unlike 
the cones of the Pine, which turn down when they 
are ripe, the cones of the fir stand up when THEY 
are ripe. The scales fall off with the seeds. The Bal- 
sam is the most fragrant and lasting, so makes a 
desirable Christmas tree. A new fir should be 
planted for every one cut. 

The boys and girls dictate sentences to be written 
in manuscript on a chart. Instead of having a pic- 
ture on this oaktag chart sew on a branch of the 
tree they visited. This specimen above the story 
makes the chart more realistic. 

Enjoy the story “The Little Fir Tree” by Sara Cone 
Bryant from STORIES TO TELL TO CHILDREN. 
December 7 — Read the Fir tree chart. 

Make a fireplace of real brick. If possible, build it 
against a radiator and the brick will absorb and hold 
some of the heat from the radiator, making it seem 
more real to the boys and girls. 

Story — “Mrs. Goose Hangs Up her Stocking” by 
Miriam Clark Potter, in front of the fireplace. 
December 10 — Conversation about the street and 
window decorations seen by the children who were 
down town over the weekend. Place on the bulletin 
board pictures of store windows decorated for 
Christmas and pictures of Santa and Christmas 
trees. 

Mold Christmas toys and trees from clay. 

Sing “Santa Claus is Coming to Town” 

Enjoy the story “The Rag Doll’s Christmas” by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. 

Put out on the reading table two simple pre- 
primers: “Christmas Time” by Esther Schenk and 
“The Christmas Story” arranged by Annie Camer- 
on, both published by Lyons and Carnahan Publish- 
ing Co. 

Plan a trip on the school bus to Toyland 

December 11 — Work out a chart on how to make 
the trip to Toyland worthwhile 

We will: 

1. Be careful at crossings 

2. Not go ahead of the guide 

3. Keep our voices low 

4. Keep our hands to ourselves 

5. See all that we can 

Go on the excursion 

Story — “The Little Blue Dishes” — author un- 
known 

December 12 — To music the children play that 
they are walking dolls in the Toy Shop, toy ducks, 
chickens, and elephants. Also that they are reindeer 
pulling Santa’s sleigh. 

Enjoy a large gaily colored picture book of “ "Twas 
the Night Before Christmas” 

Sing “Jolly Old St. Nicholas” and “Jingle Bells” 
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Begin planning gifts for parents. Try to help the 
boys and girls get the spirit of giving rather than 
of receiving and saperqence the real meaning of 
Christmas. 

Poem — “Christmas Carol” by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth 

Story — “Paddy’s Christmas” 

December 13 — Children suggest gifts that they 
would like to make as: hot dish mats, waste paper 
basket, dust cloths, candy boxes, cake, candy, nut, 
and cookie plates, plaques, dust-cloth can, dish 
towels, doilies, book-ends, ash trays, paper weights, 
glove or handkerchief boxes, trays, and cushions. 
Each decide what he wishes to make, what mater- 
ials will be needed, and how he will begin work. 
Easel painting — illustrate favorite Christmas 
stories as “A Real Surprise” by Dorothea Bye or 
“The Kitten Who Wanted to be a Christmas Pre- 
sent” by Daisy Plympton. 

December 16 — Select, buy, and carry the Christ- 
mas tree — a balsam fir — back to school 

Sing “O Christmas Tree, The best in all the world 
to me” by Nina B. Hartford. 

Enjoy poem “Christmas Tree” by Aileen Fisher 
and the film “ "Twas the Night Before Christmas” 
December 17 — Make decorations and put them on 
the tree 

Enjoy poem “Sing Gaily Round the Christmas 
Tree” by Nancy Byrd Turner 

Story — “The Lights on the Christmas Tree” by 
Florence Page 

Sing “Up On the House Top” 

December 18 — Plan to share the Christmas tree, 
music, rhythms, and poems with the parents and 
others. Children suggest what they would like to 
do for the visitors 

Teacher read one of the best Christmas poems 
“Christmas Morning” — a piece of great artistry 
by Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 

For choral speaking use “In the Week When Christ- 
mas Comes” by Eleanor Farjeon and “The Squir- 
rel’s Christmas” by Winifred Howard. Story — 
“The Golden Cobwebs” — Old folk tale 

December 19 — Decorate wrapping paper with 
crayons. Wrap the gifts which have been com- 
pleted. 

Story — “The Child Who Wanted To See Santa 
Claus” 

Poems; “A Real Santa Claus” by Frank Dempster 
Sherman, “Christmas Time” by Rose Fyleman, and 
“The Brown Birds” by Eleanor Farjeon. 

Song — “Here Comes Santa Claus” 

December 20 — The parents and friends at school 
to share the Christmas tree and activities; and to 


' receive the gifts which their boys and girls have 


made for them. 
“Merry Christmas to All!” 
Christmas Vacation . 
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Many years ago there lived 
in England a Queen whose name 


was Victoria. Her husband, 
Prince Albert of Saxony, was a 
kind and. good man, and intro- 
duced into his adopted country 
something that was to be very 
dear to the hearts of children. 

In 1841 he set up at Windsor 
Castle the first Christmas tree. 
This was to begin a delightful 
custom in England. Prince Al- 
bert had come from Germany to 
marry the young queen. Germany 
we know was the original home 
of the Christmas tree and we 
first hear of it at Strassburg in 
the year 1605. 

An old book tells how the 
Strassburg tree was adorned with 
apples, wafers and roses cut from 
gold foil, but it was not for some 
years that the tree in Germany 
was lighted with candles. Later, 
wax tapers representing the 
stars, no doubt, set the tree 
aglow. 

The good Prince Albert often 
thought of Christmas at home, 
especially of Christmas Eve when 
the children waited breathlessly 
outside the great doors of the 
room where the tree had been put 
up. He remembered the moment 
when the doors flew open and the 
cries of joy as the children be- 
held the lovely tree. 

He wanted to bring this joy to 
his own family in England. That 
year his first son had been born 
and the Queen and the Prince 
Consort spent that Christmas at 
Windsor Castle. 

Of course this first tree was 
not the kind we know to-day with 
its shining balls of every color, 
and its myriad of lights. The 
great Geni electricity was not yet 
in the world but the little tapers 
twinkled quite merrily, from the 
wax angel, that stood on tip toe 
at the top of the tree, to the low- 
est branch that held sweet meats 
and little toys for the children. 
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Christmas Tree Ornaments 


MARGARET REARDON 


The good Prince did not forget 
the gilded nuts that were hung 
on the German trees. In each nut 
there was always enclosed the 
name of someone in the family 
with a loving message from the 
mother or grandmother. 

Of course there were stars to 
represent the sky over Bethlehem 
and the biggest star always vied 
with the Christmas angel for the 
top of the tree. 

Beginning with the tree in 
Windsor Castle on that Christ- 
mas of long ago, the custom 
spread to the nobility, and later 
the Christmas tree became com- 
mon in the humble homes of Eng- 
land. The great writer, Charles 
Dickens, speaks about it, and 
calls it the ‘New German Toy.’ 

Years before this the custom 
of having a tree had spread from 
Strassburg to all parts of Ger- 
many. Christmas tree pastry be- 
gan to appear and cookies were 
hung on the tree, cut in the 
shapes of stars, animals, and 
angels. A delightful phase of this 
decoration was that when the 
tree was taken down, the chil- 
dren could eat the cookies, and 
the little people nibbled at ani- 
mals and angels long after the 
tree had been stripped of its 
ornaments. 

From early times, Christmas 
has always been a time of kind- 
ness, not only to one’s fellow man 
but to animals. The animals in 
the stables received on Christmas 
an extra portion of hay — per- 
haps because of their connection 
with the manger. So we must 
not forget the tree which the 
people of Norway put out for the 
birds. A large pole was put up 
and on the top was tied a great 
sheaf of wheat. This was truly 
a living tree because it attracted 
every bird to the feast. They 
could indeed be called living or- 
naments and it was a great source 
of joy to the children of the 


household to look out and see 
such an animated tree. 

When German emigrants came 
to America they brought with 
them their loved tradition of the 
Christmas tree. Little by little 
the custom spread through our 
own country so that now we could 
not imagine Christmas without 
a tree. 

At the beginning of the cen- 
tury the Christmas tree was wide 
spread, but the decorations still 
very simple. Grandmother may 
have told you about stringing pop 
corn, making paper chains and 
cutting flowers out of silver pa- 
per. There were home made or- 
naments fashioned from card- 
board on which was pasted cot- 
ton and then silver stars were 
glued thereon. Oh, the sticky 
fingers when the ornaments were 
finished! The angel of wax of 
course always topped the tree or 
swung from the ceiling. 

There were cornucopias filled 
with pop corn, and candy canes 
tempting many a small one to 
take a bite, to say nothing of the 
red, green and yellow candy toys 
that hung from the branches. 

Small dolls and little fleecy 
lambs hung there too, awaiting 
the hour when the tree would be 
dismantled and the toys distrib- 
uted among the children. 

And all over the tree, yards 
and yards of bright tinsel made 
it a shining dream. 

Of course there were fragile 
ornaments too. Christmas tree 
balls of all colors — sometimes it 
would be a silver ball with a little 
face on its side. Many ornaments 
came from Germany where they 
were made, until recently when 
the industry began to thrive in 
America. 

The modern Christmas tree is 
very beautiful, but wouldn’t you 
like to peep into certain attics 
and see those old time ornaments 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Sort balsa wood, drift wood, 
or even pieces of old bark can be 
utilized by children in making at- 
tractive gifts. Strips of balsa 
wood can be purchased at lumber 
companies, is inexpensive, and 
can be carved with a knife. 

These sets for tossing salads 
can be made by pupils in the in- 
termediate and upper grades. 
Designs were blocked on two 
strips of wood 12” x 214” x 214”. 
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Wood Gifts 


CAROLYN W. HEYMAN 


Associate Professor of Art Education 
State University of New York College for Teachers, Buffalo 


White chalk does not cut into the 
wood (as does pencil) and can be 
rubbed again and again during 
the planing. Of course the designs 
could be made on paper and then 
traced onto the balsa strips. If a 
deeper bowl is desired on spoon 
and fork, a small extra piece of 
wood could be cemented onto the 
end. 

The carving can be done at in- 
tervals and makes a good project 


to be kept at the pupil’s desk to 
be worked on whenever he has a 
few moments of leisure. When 
the pieces are finished, they can 
be smoothed with sand paper. 
The handles can have a design 
painted or crayoned, although I 
prefer the plain ones. They 
should be shellacked before they 
are used. 

Driftwood has a lovely texture. 

(Turn to page 63) 
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Cooperating And Art Also 


JESSIE TODD 
Instructor in Art, Emeritus 
Laboratory School University of Chicago 


CHILDREN who cooperate 
with one another on a job are 
learning a valuable lesson in 
school—one which will help them 
to succeed in life. 


Parents have two sales during 
the year. They sell clothing, toys, 
baby furniture, books and other 
things their children outgrow. 
They make four or five thousand 


dollars on these two sales. The 
money from the sales helps the 
school and the children in it. 
Often we take one class period to 
make posters suggested by a com- 
mittee from the parents. 

This time they wanted the date 
“April 9” stressed for that was 
the day children and parents 
were to bring the things to be 
sold. 

The art teacher accepts a job 
in art (1) if children can learn 


(Turn to page 63) 
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Parents CAN Help 
Johnny To Read 


CHARLEMAE ROLLINS, Children’s Librarian, Hall Library 
The Chicago Public Library and 
MARGARET THOMSEN RAYMOND, author of Children’s Books 


Last WINTER in Chicago 
a newly organized group, THE 
INTERNATIONAL READING 
ASSOCIATION, composed of 
teachers, librarians and other 
authorities in the field of reading, 
held its first annual meeting. 
They expected only a few hun- 
dred persons to attend, but to 
their astonishment several thou- 
sand came! 

The concern of parents and 
educators about children’s read- 
ing could not have been more 
dramatically demonstrated than 
by this turnout. That there is a 
profound concern has had other 
demonstrations in the recent sur- 
veys and studies by such authori- 
ties as Dr. William S. Gray of 
the University of Chicago Read- 
ing Clinic and Dr. Nancy Larrick 
Educational Director, Random 
House Publishers, and also in 
such articles by thoughtful teach- 
ers as the one on reading by 
Elinor S. Eklund and Mary Vir- 
ginia Weiss in the CHICAGO 
SCHOOLS JOURNAL of last 
November-December. 

These surveys and_ studies 
show that the problem divides it- 
self into two well defined areas; 
first, into the problem of learning 
how to read; and second, into 
learning what to read. The first 
involves a professional skill that 
parents seem: to feel can best be 
left to the classroom teacher. 
Only eight percent of the parents 
in Dr. Larrick’s Study reported 
dissatisfaction with their chil- 
dren’s progress. Forty per cent 
asked questions about the man- 
ner in which their children were 
learning to read; but it was sixty 
per cent who were anxious to 
know how to help their children 
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find better reading material and 
to learn how to find the right 
books and magazines for them. 

Teachers in elementary schools 
are closest to these two aspects of 
reading, and at the same time 
have the most frequent and inti- 
mate contact with the parents of 
children learning to read. It is 
these teachers, then, who must 
filter the information found in 
surveys and conferences down to 
the parents — and so ultimately 
to Johnny. For in helping pa- 
rents to help Johnny learn to 
read and to love reading for its 
own sake, the teacher is offering 
Johnny one of the most indis- 
pensible and great gifts that edu- 
cation or parents can offer — the 
love of books. 

For a long time a superstition 
has been abroad that parents in 
helping their child to read be- 
fore he goes to school will some- 
how hinder the child’s teacher 
from starting with a clean slate 
— the child’s mind! Many pa- 
rents take this superstition quite 
seriously and avoid mention of 
the names of the letters found 
on a child’s toys or in his books. 
They do not realize until a child 
is ready for reading experience 
he cannot be taught to read; and 
that all parents play an impor- 


tant role in developing this read- 


ing readiness which involves so 
much more than the mere teach- 
ing of letters and sounds. 

In those long four-to-six years 
before a child goes to school, he 
is acquiring a tremendous number 
of learnings. In a world where 
the printed word is so prevalent, 
he cannot help but observe that 
everyone about him gets infor- 
mation and pleasure out of read- 


ing. Parents should recognize 
this and use every homelike de- 
vice to encourage the child in 
these earliest reading experi- 
ences. 

Not only blocks and lettered 
toys but books suitable for awk- 
ward fingers should be part of 
the baby’s first equipment. It is 
impossible to say when a child 
first enjoys rhythmic sounds such 
as those found in his first books, 
but probably it is as soon as he 
can distinguish his mother’s and 
his father’s voices. The wise 
parent begins reciting and chant- 
ing to the child from its first 
hours and reading to him from 
his first alert response to the 
sounds of words. 

As a baby grows into a toddler, 
he needs picture book experiences. 
Not only should he have cheaper 
books that can be thrown away 
when worn out but he also needs 
one or two or as many the family 
can afford of those handsome, 
well-printed and well-bound books 
that are brought out to read on 
special occasions. Through this he 
learns respect for books and how 
to turn their pages; and he as- 
sociates reading with a delightful 
and special occasion. One such 
book in a family that can afford 
no more is better than nothing. 
And such a beginning library 
should be added to throughout the 
child’s life so that some books in 
a child’s home or room belong to 
him and become woven into his 
whole afterlife. 

The mother and father should 
not be the only ones who read 
aloud to the baby; if other chil- 
dren are in the family, especially 
one who is just learning to read, 
they should be encouraged to read 
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to those younger than themselves. 
A baby’s toy book can be a very 
real reading experience for the 
beginning reader. The older child 
experiencing difficulty with read- 
ing in an upper grade will not 
feel he is “reading babystuff” if 
asked to read aloud a book suit- 
able for a younger member of the 
family. Above all, let these older 
children bring home their readers 
and read them aloud to younger 
boys and girls. The only child 
should be given an opportunity to 
share his first ability to read with 
a neighbor child as an important 
part of his extra-curricula experi- 
ence with reading. 


The parents, too, should help 
the pre-school child learn the in- 
itials of his name on his blocks 
and in newspaper headlines; and 
when he is drawing, he can learn 
to print his initials and finally his 
whole name. 

Plenty of family experiences 
lead to reading readiness. Picnics, 
trips to the zoo or a museum, to 
fairs and nearby towns, can in- 
clude learning about letters and 
words. There are the street and 
store signs, the signs over animal 
cages to be spelled out. And many 
tine games such as finding the 
letters in signs along the roadside 
during an automobile ride can 
turn a tiresome journey into an 
adventure. 

As soon as the child is in school 
and learning the first skills of 
reading, the parents can be of 
immense help. Children love to 
share in the making of special 
treats, and as soon as they can 
read even a few words, the mother 
can encourage them to read her 
the recipe out of the cookbook or 
the labels on the cans in the pan- 
try. Old favorite books loved in 
babyhood, can be brought out 
again for the child to enjoy as a 
reading book. It will be all the 
more magical, since if such a book 
has been read to the child over 
and over, the child recognizes 
more words than he realized he 
knew. Let him find words he is 
learning in newspapers and other 
reading matter around him, 
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names and numbers in telephone 
books, and so on. 

At this point, if a parent is 
afraid he may be interfering with 
the teacher’s “methods” and 
voices that anxiety in a meeting 
with a teacher on the subject of 
reading, she can allay any such 
anxiety. Or such a point may be 
made during a parent-teacher 
meeting, when reading is being 
discussed. The best method for 
the family encouraging the child 
to have his first experiences is 
not to try to get the child to guess 
the word from a picture or con- 
text, nor sound out the letters, but 
simply to tell the child what the 
word is. The parent’s part in the 
reading process at this point 
should be to increase the child’s 
enjoyment of reading for its own 
sake, and leave to the school the 
teaching skills. 

Parents, too, need to know that 
a great deal of discussion on the 
subject of learning to read ig- 
nores the fact that many methods 
are used in the modern schools 
to help children to learn to read. 

Dr. Larrick’s Survey shows 
that only a small percentage of 
parents were concerned with their 
children’s learning how to read 
but a great many were interested 
in what to suggest to them in the 
form of reading matter in order 
to help them read more easily. 

If a particular child is slow in 
learning to read and the parents 
become concerned, they should 
also be informed about the dif- 
ferences in learning rates, and 
the effects of health and especial- 
ly mental health on the child’s 
ability to learn. 

One of the most important 
things a parent must remember 
is not to become anxious or emo- 
tional with the child over this 
slowness. That in itself is hamp- 
ering to the child. Praise, con- 
stant help in recognizing words, 
the increase of family experien- 
ces that widen a child’s need for 
using his reading skills — such 
as helping the mother by writing 
grocery lists or being successful 
at rereading a first primer aloud 
to a younger brother — all these 


will help overcome some of the 
slowness. 

It is often at this point that 
parents begin comparing the pro- 
gress of one child with another. 
This should never be used as a 
goad. The presence of another 
child, however, is often an in- 
centive to learning, and that is 
why children who are slower 
than others can often be helped 
by an older brother or sister to 
learn more readily than he can 
through parental pressure or 
supervision. That, too, is why for 


an only child, preschool or kinder- | 


garten experience is almost a 
“must.” 

One of the greatest helps is 
having time for family reading 
right through grade school into 
college. With all the distractions 
of radio, movies, TV and the ex- 
tracurricula activities of our chil- 
dren and young people, the fam- 
ily reading circle is probably a 
thing of the past. But those of 
us who love books have been read 
to often and devotedly by par- 
ents, by friends, by a loved grand- 
parent, uncle, aunt or cousin. 

Parents should never be afraid 
that reading aloud to a child after 
he has learned to read for him- 
self is detrimental, wnless the 
child never participates in the 
experience. Time should be al- 
lowed, too, for growing boys and 
girls to read to themselves; the 
TV should not always be blaring, 
the house always filled with the 
sound of the turned-on radio. If 
the parents are truly concerned 
with a child’s learning to read 
and to enjoy reading for its own 
sake, they must be willing to sac- 
rifice some of their favorite pro- 
grams at the time when the 
child is at home, ready for bed or 
at some other convenient, quiet 
time during the day or evening. 

This, of course, is probably 
Utopia, and we must recognize 
and concern ourselves with the 
other important area of read- 
ing — what the child reads. In 
the same Survey that showed that 
only the best-informed parents 
were concerned with the “how” 
of learning to read, more than 60 
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percent of them were troubled 
about finding suitable books for 
their children. One mother re- 
marked wistfully that she knew 
only Black Beauty, Little Women, 
and some of the books she read 
as a girl, “And I’ll bet that a lot 
of good books have come out since 
then that I don’t know about.” 
Well we bet so, too! It is this 
great gap in parents’ knowledge 
about good books for children 
that can be filled by the public 
library and the children’s librar- 
ian. 

In Chicago for a good many 
years now a course in choosing 
and recommending books to chil- 
dren has been conducted for par- 
ents. The first year’s course cov- 
ers the elementary and younger 
children’s books; the second 
year’s course covers the late ele- 
mentary and older children’s 
books. It has been learned that 
parents’ words are more import- 
ant in the recommendation of a 
book than are either the librari- 
an’s or the teacher’s, and for this 
reason parents should be en- 
couraged to learn more about the 
great wealth of books ready and 
waiting at the library or the 
bookmobile for their child. 

When the child is having diffi- 
culty in learning to read, then is 
the time to use the greatest care 
in selecting books. Readers per se 
may well be left to the school and 
the business of learning. Instead, 
encourage the parents to seek ad- 
vice of the librarian in finding 
books that are on the right grade 


The windows in Winter 

Bring good times for me, 

When they’re covered with frost, 
Particularly. 
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level and suited to the child’s in- 
terests as well as to his ability 
to read. For example: a child 
with a dog can find a whole shelf 
of picture books and story books 
and also true non-fiction books 
that will give him greater insight 
into his own pet’s antics and 
habits. 

For the older boy, especially, 
who has difficulty in reading, 
sometimes a book based on factu- 
al material and written for in- 
struction only, such as books on 
sports, airplanes, the care and 
breeding of animals, can lift his 
level of reading skill more quick- 
ly than can “just another story 
book’’. 

The parents see the child day 
and night, they can say what he 
is interested in, and when the li- 
brarian has a key to this, she can 
often recommend a course of 
reading with names of titles and 
authors that will make a difficult 
task easier for the child — and 
relieve the parents of the neces- 
sity for choice in an area where 
they are, of course, not expected 
to be professionally informed. 

Finally the elementary teacher 
who is concerned for the parents’ 
concern over their children’s 
reading material should encour- 
age them to substitute good read- 
ing material for the cheap, the 
trivial, and the truly harmful. 

_ When a parent mentions that 
the child spends all his time 
reading comic books or watching 
TV, the teacher can try to learn 


Winter Windows 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I draw faces on them, 
Or write my whole name, 
And make different pictures ; — 


It’s quite a good game! 


the favorites among such reading 
or listening habits, and recom- 
mend enlarging the child’s knowl- 
edge in the already developed 
area of interest. That is, if cow- 
boy movies are the child’s favor- 
ite, the school librarian or the 
public library can recommend a 
list of books about the Far West 
and the life of the cowboy on the 
child’s own reading level. 

The New York Public Library 
and more recently the Los An- 
geles Public Library have pre- 
pared very attractive lists of 
books that tie in with all the 
more popular TV and Radio pro- 
grams. Most libraries can make 
similar lists and suggestions for 
parent-teacher meetings or for 
individual parents. 

The teachers, especially those 
teachers who have been disturbed 
by the publicity given to the 
statement that Johnny can’t read 
and who are anxious to inform 
parents that Johnny is learning 
to read in their classrooms, can 
get cooperation and support of 
parents in helping Johnny to 
read. Children who have learned 
at home and have learned early 
that reading can be fun and that 
every member of their ‘family 
reads, too, have little trouble in 
learning to read at school. 

There is no finer gift a parent 
or a teacher can make to a child 
than the love of reading and the 
love of good books. 


Dr. Larrick’s Study is reported in 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


The window’s my blackboard, 
Or easel, or such... 
With frost on the windows, 


I like it so much! 


December Calling 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


OUR DECEMBER CALENDAR 


December 6, St. Nicholas Day — Patron Saint of 
Children. 

December 8, (1765) Eli Whitney, inventor of the 
cotton gin. 

December 12 (1880) Washington, D. C. became the 
permanent seat of our United States Government. 


December 12 (1901) First wireless across the 
Atlantic. 


December 14 (1911) Amundsen reached the South 
Pole. 


December 16 (1775) Boston Tea Party 


December 17 (1770) Ludwig Von Beethoven, the 
German composer who became deaf. 

December 17 (1807) John Greenleaf Whittier, 
whose poems of early life and customs are a delight 
to all. 


December 18 (1861) Edward MacDowell, one of 
the greatest American composers. 

December 24 (1809) Christopher (Kit) Carson, 
fearless frontier scout. 


December 25 (1821) Clara Barton, founder of the 
Red Cross. 


December 27 (1822) Louis Pasteur, whose wonder- 
ful work has meant life to thousands. 


December 28 (1856) Woodrow Wilson, one of our 
great presidents. 


December 30 (1865) Rudyard Kipling, poet and 
story teller. 


Other Special December Birthdays — 


December 25 — Christmas 


Old Christmas Traditions 


1. It was Charles Dickens in his story of Tiny 
Tim who gave to the idea of making Christmas a 
season of merry-making and good feeling toward 
every one. Up to the time of Mr. Dickens, the 
thought of Christmas had been mainly the celebra- 
tion of the feast. In his interpretation of Tiny Tim 
we get the idea of a family festival when love and 
friendship and kindly acts bring us closer together. 
It was Mr. Dickens who reminded the world that 
Christmas is a time for those in the midst of plenty 
to share with their less fortunate fellowmen. 


2. THE CHRISTMAS TURKEY — Many years 
ago the English people used roast beef or goose as 
their favorite dish. But when the early settlers 
came to this country from England and wild 
turkeys were found to be plentiful, the turkey be- 
came a part of “Thank you Days” like Christmas 
and Thanksgiving. The plum pudding, too, is an 
old Anglo-Saxon custom which dates back to a 
very early time. You have no doubt, seen pictures 
of the traditional plum pudding being brought to 
the table in a flame. 


3. GIVING PRESENTS — Giving presents to 
people on Christmas Day is a custom used by people 
all over the world. The custom can be traced back 
to early Roman times and was adopted as an 
English national custom in the nineteenth century. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE — The big community 
trees lighted up in public squares is an old custom, 
too. For years in Germany, the policeman had a 
Christmas tree to keep him company as he stood 
on duty and he received packages and gifts from 
the passers-by. And, of course, in Scandinavian 
countries, the birds have their own trees tied with 
bunches of grain. 


O Christmas Tree 


How do you feel, O Christmas tree, 
With branches tapering high, 
And not a sound on lonely hill, 
But moonbeams rustling by? 


2. 
How do you feel, O Christmas tree, 
With lovely, glittering hair, 
Your arms brimful of Christmas toys, 
That seem to blossom there. 


3. 
How do you feel, O Christmas tree, 
When little children sing, 
And touch your branches lovingly, 
To see each shining thing. 
4. 
How do you feel, O Christmas tree, 
That God has let you live, 
To show this great wide world of ours, 
Just what it means to give. 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 


HOSPITAL AND NURSERY TREES — Having 
Christmas trees in Childrens’ Hospitals and in chil- 
dren’s Nurseries and Orphanages has always been 
a great occasion, too. This custom also, has come 
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December Calling 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


to us from the Romans. I doubt if you find today a 
children’s hospital anywhere that does not have a 
Christmas tree laden with gifts and goodies. 


MISTLETOE — The using of mistletoe as a 
Christmas decoration dates way back to the time 
of the Druids when they thought the mistletoe 
had the power of healing. In fact, they called it, “all 
heal” and believed it a safeguard to all diseases. 
To kiss under a bough of this mystic plant is still 
a pleasure permitted to both young and old alike. 


SENDING OF CHRISTMAS CARDS — The 
custom of sending Christmas cards goes back to 
the year 1846 when the first card was designed in 
England as a private greeting card. Of course, the 
custom was taken up and by the year 1894, as 
many as 200,000 different cards were being pro- 
duced. 


THE YULE LOG — The custom of sitting around 
the Yule Log originated in Scandinavia. The burn- 
ing of The Yule Log in early days was in the nature 
of sun worship. It has come to us in a changed form 
just as Christmas junketings are a form of the old 
Roman Festival. 


THE CHRISTMAS PARTY — The Christmas 
Party has come down to us from the old mummer 
plays and early Christmas pantomimes. All over 
England years ago, the Christmas mummers acted 
their plays on streets or in houses or barns. The 
Christmas observance in many old churches in- 
cluded the presenting of the Christ Story in the 
form of Nativity plays in which carols were sung. 
Today, groups of people, both young and old, stand 
in public squares to sing carols about the big com- 
munity trees. 


SANTA CLAUS — Even jolly old Santa Claus 
slipping down our chimneys with his bag bulging 


_ with gifts and filling our stockings that hang by 


the hearth is known in many lands and by many 
names. In Holland the children call him old St. 
Nicholas and receive their gifts in wooden shoes. 
French children, too, put their wooden shoes on 
the hearth to receive the gifts of “Bon homme 
Noel” or Father Christmas. Scandinavian boys and 
girls await the coming of Kris Kringle. But what- 
ever his name, all over the world children and 
grown-ups, await the saint who comes to praise 
the children who have been good and to bring 
gifts. 
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The Christmas Lily 
(An Old Legend — Adapted) 


It was the day that the Magi were laying their 
rich gifts of gold and myrrh and frankincense be- 
fore the sleeping Christ Child. 

A young shepherd girl was looking for a stray 
lamb in the hills when she saw them pass by, each 
bearing his precious gift. She bent her head be- 
cause she was very poor and could think of no 
thing which she had to offer to the lovely child. 

She had searched far and wide over the country 
side for a tiny flower or even a leaf to carry to him. 
But it had been a cold winter and all the flowers 
were dead and the leaves had fallen to the ground 
and turned to rich, warm earth. 

A tear came into the shepherd girl’s eyes as she 
stood there watching the passing throng. Then she 
said, “I must go. I must see the Baby. If only I 
could find something for Him!” 

Then an angel of the Lord came to her and 
brushed the shining tears from her eyes. And 
straightway there appeared before her a lovely 
lily stalk, laden with beautiful waxen blossoms. 

“Your wish to see Him and to do for Him is here 
in the Christmas Lily,” said the angel. “Its faint 
perfume and its purity will mean more to Him 
than rich offerings of gold and myrrh and frankin- 
cense.” 

So the shepherd maiden held the lily close to her 
bosom and hurried on to make her offering to the 
Holy Child. 


Long, Long Ago 


Long, long ago, a baby caine, 
To Bethiehem, we’re told; 
His mother sought to find for him, 
A shelter from the cold 
2. 
The hour was late, there seemed no place, 
To lay the baby’s head 
When oxen lowed a wish to share, 
Their humble stable bed. 
3. 
The soft winds from the olive trees, 
Whispered the tidings far. 
The shepherds left their flocks afield, 
To heed the shining star. 
4, 
The sky was filled with radiant light, 
The happy mother smiled; 
As angel voices echoed low, 
“ *Tis Christ, the Holy Child.” 


—Florence Piper Tuttle 
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Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 
(To be correlated with December Calling!) 


A. CHRISTMAS DOLLS 


1. I am introduced to my mother from the branches 
of a Christmas tree. My name is Peach Blossom, 
my hair is straight and shiny black and coiled 
tight about my head. My eyes slant a little and 
are very black. They say my complexion is a 
lovely, creamy white. During the daytime I 
attend tea parties where charming ladies sit 
about and chat. They serve me tea in tiny cups, 
and rice which I am supposed to eat with tiny 
ivory chopsticks. Sometimes, I ride about in my 
own jinrickisha. I go to sleep in a tiny bamboo 
bed while my little mother sings me a sweet 
lullabye of the Flowers. 


I live in —_— 


. Iam brought to my little mother on a dog sled 
with all the other presents. I can still remember 
the thump-thump of the tom-toms and the din 
and noise of the dancers. I thought the Christ- 
mas feast would never be over. My mother loved 
me very much although I am made from the 
tusks of a walrus. We played together up on a 
bed of bear skins. My little mother used to take 
me riding on a tiny sledge pulled by six ivory 
dogs. I sleep day after day in my little igloo doll 
house. 


. I was hidden by St. Nicholas in a big work basket 
on the coming of Strooiavond. I shall never for- 
get how my little mother Katrina looked when 
she spied me there. She started immediately to 
count my many petticoats. Then she took off my 
tiny wooden shoes. I wish you could see where 
I sleep at night. It is not in a bed like that of 
your doll but in a cupboard in the wall. I am 
washed with soap and water and my clothes are 
kept clean and starched. Katrina and I play with 
pewter dishes and tiny churns and little blue 
plates. 


My real name is Hilda and I live in ______. 


B. COMPLETION TEST 
(Complete each sentence with a word or picture) 
Silent Night, Holy Night 
1. Joseph Gruber lived in a tiny village 
in the 
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- He labored day after day at his 
. Their boy Franz had a great 
. Andreas played the organ in the 


. Franz took secret music lessons 
from 


. In the year 1799, something very unusual 
happened to 


. Andreas could not play the organ because he 
was 


- The small boy of twelve played with fingers 
of 


- Tears rolled down the cheeks of 


. Pastor Mohr asked Franz to compose 
a 


. The hymn was called 


. This was Franz Gruber’s Christmas gift to the 
whole 


C. TO CLARA BARTON 
(Founder of The American Red Cross) 


A rich and glorious life is spent, 
Thy pilgrimage is o’er: 

Yet all the courage of thy course, 
Lives on quite as before. 

O leader wise, thy life was set 
To counsel and befriend: 

For troubled and discouraged souls, 
Thou hadst but love to spend. 

And to the soldiers of all wars, 
Thy name shall be a sign, 

To minister faith and love and hope 
In every troubled time. 

They’ll ne’er forget the hours spent 
To heal their bodies sore: 

And dress their wounds, and bring them back, 
To Life and Health once more. 

Blest Saint of God, rest thou in peace, 
Thy deeds in mercy glow; 

Inspiring other ministering souls. 
Wherever they may go. 

—Florence Piper Tuttle 


- How has Clara Barton “lived on?” 


- Whose bodies did she heal and bring back to 
Life and Health? 


. Why do we call her, “Blest Saint of God?” 
. How does the Red Cross serve you? 
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Month by Month Activities 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


D. OLD CHRISTMAS STORIES 
Can you recognize the story or poem from our 


brief review? If so, place its title in the blank. 


1. 


DECEMBER, 


“Twas the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house not a creature was stirring, 
not even a mouse.” 

Name of poem 


. “Father calls me William, sister calls me Will, 


Mother calls me Willie but the fellers call me 
Bill!” 


Name of poem 


. This is the story of a very poor little girl who 


lived in sunny Italy. The only present she found 
in her shoe on Christmas morning was a poor 
little crippled chimney swallow. Nevertheless, 
she was one of the happiest little girls in all Italy. 
Name of story 


. Everyone in the household was busy on Christ- 


mas. Mrs. Cratchit made the gravy and kept it 
piping hot; Miss Belinda sweetened the apple 
sauce; Peter whipped up the potatoes; Martha 
dusted the hot plates; Bob sat in a tiny corner 
of the table with Tiny Tim beside him. 


Name of story — 


. The spiders so wanted to see the Christmas tree 


in the big room. The Christ-child felt sorry for 
them. So on the day before Christmas, when 
nobody was looking, he opened the big doors 
and let them all in. 


Name of story — 


. She was just an old, old doll and she was made 


of rags. But there she was on the tip top branch 
of the Christmas tree. The children thought 
her the loveliest of all their gifts. 

Name of story wis 


- “Why do bells for Christmas ring? 


Why do little children sing? 
Once a lovely, shining star, 

Seen by shepherds from afar, 
Gently moved until its light 

Made a manger - cradle bright.” 
Name of poem — 


. There was once a teeny mouse who just didn’t 
and couldn’t believe in Christmas, when Santa 
Claus came on Christmas Eve bringing cheese 
and goodies of all kinds for the mice, he heard 
of the sad story of Squeaknibble. 

Name of story 


1956 


Key: 


Month by Month Series 


1. A Visit from St. Nicholas 

2. Jest Fore Christmas 

3. Piccola 

4, A Christmas Carol 

5. The Golden Cobwebs 

6. The Rag Doll’s Christmas 

7. Why Do Bells for Christmas Ring 


8. The Mouse That Didn’t Believe in Santa 
Claus. 


E. Seatwork Activities for December . 


1. Riddles about various toys like 


I am big and black and shiny. 
I run around on a long track. 
I take on passengers. 

I give them a long ride. 

What am I? 


2. A Yes or No Test. 


a. Oaks and maples are evergreen trees. 
Yes — No 


Christmas trees are evergreens. Yes — No 


The balsam fir is the most fragrant 
Christmas tree. Yes — No 


Spruce, pine, and fir are evergreen | 
trees. Yes — No 


We call their leaves ‘needles’ Yes — No 
They keep their needles all winter Yes — No 


- Words Which Go Together 


(Draw a line from one to the other) 
singing 

Baby Jesus 
chimney 


manger 
tree 

Santa Claus 
Toyland 
reindeer 
fireplace 


carols 


stockings 
pine 
sleigh 
toys 
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Silent Night, Holy Night 


(The true story of the origin of this famous Christmas Hymn, told 
for children. A repeat by request) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


You, no doubt, will be singing the words of the 
beautiful hymm, “Silent Night, Holy Night.” about 
your Christmas tree on Christmas Eve. As you lift 
your voices to sing those lovely words, 

“Silent Night, Holy Night, 

All is calm, all is bright,” 
rersember that hundreds and thousands of children 
and grown-ups everywhere, are echoing the same 
words. From every tiny hamlet and village the 
world over, from distant island continents, from 
the most remote sections of Asia, Europe and Afri- 
ca, from every cathedral of our great cities, from 
every tiny church from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
ring the words of the immortal hymm, “Silent 
Night, Holy Night.” 

Do you know who gave us the words of this love- 
ly hymn? Do you know in what far-away country 
these words were first sung? Do you know how 
this beautiful melody came to us? 

I am going to tell you the story of “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” not only because it is a very thrilling 
and gripping story, but because for so many years 
there has been so much doubt as to where the words 
and music of this great hymn really originated. 

In a very tiny snow-covered village, nestled in 
the Austrian Alps, there once lived a weaver, Jo- 
seph Gruber by name, with his wife Anna, and 
their only son, Franz. Life had offered little joy to 
the tiny hut and little activity, except for the click- 
ing of the three looms that always stood side by 
side in the work-shop living room. Hour after hour 
of each day, and far into the night, Joseph, the 
father had labored at his loom until it had become 
his slave. Even with the Christmas season ap- 
proaching, Herr Joseph saw nothing ahead but 
work that must be completed before the beginning 
of the holiday. 

“Click-clack, click, clack,” over and over again 
echoed his loom as he wove first the red and then 
the gold threads. 

“Dear, dear,” said Anna, whose figure was al- 
ready bent and weary from bending over her loom. 
“Here it is nearly Christmas and all we do and talk 
about is work.” 

“Ach, indeed!” said Joseph, “Work it must be if 
we are to get all this material out for the holidays.” 

“But, Franz,” said Anna, with a soft maternal 
light in her eyes, “it’s a pity to see him weaving on 
into the night by the light of his small candle, while 
all the other boys of his own age are fast asleep. 
Every night it is the same, work, work, work, until 
I think I can stand it no longer.” 
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“Ach, Anna! You are spoiling the lad with your 
silly dreams. Come, come, the shuttles are ready. 
Night will be upon us all tco soon.” 

“But, Joseph!” pleaded Anna, for still another 
time. “Can’t you see that our boy Franz has a 
great talent such as you and I can scarcely dream 
of? Everyone says it of him who knows him.” 

“Talent at ten! A musician,” scoffed Joseph. “I 
tell you for the last time, Anna, that I’m not going 
to have my son grow up a weakling, the laughing 
stock of the town. It’s a weaver he shall be and as 
good a one as I can make of him.” 

“Nein, nein,” pleaded Anna. “It cannot be. 
Haven’t you seen that strange light in his eyes as 
the notes of the Angelus echo back and forth over 
the mountains? Haven’t you noticed how he sits 
spellbound as Andreas, the organist, touches the 
keys of the church organ? Haven’t you noticed 
even as he sits at his loom how each tiny thread 
seems to sing a song of its own? Haven’t you 
known that all by himself in his attic room, he pre- 
tends that blocks of wood in the wall are the key- 
board of the church organ? Why can’t we buy him 
a tiny spinet, Joseph? I’d work my hands off to 
get the money for it.” 

“Ach, Anna, tell me no more of such foolishness. 
He’d be better off to spend his spare time at his 
loom.” 

“But, Joseph, my husband, have you no faith at 
all? Faith is the least we can give him — faith in 
himself and in the talent God has bestowed upon 
him? 

“Where is the boy?” muttered Joseph, just as 
Franz, pale and questioning, entered the work- 
room. A pause fell upon the looms. The shuttles 
stopped their clicking. Franz had been used to such 
moments and knew that his mother had been plead- 
ing again with his father. But as he looked into 
Anna’s face, he seemed to catch a bit of hope in 
her eyes. 

“Oh, Mother,” he shouted, “is he really going 
to 

“Well, my son,” said Joseph, sternly. “There is 
your loom and there is yours, Anna. The shuttles 
are ready for the threads. Get to work! I have no 
more to say.” 

Tears welled up in Anna’s eyes as she saw the 
frail boy of ten bend over the loom that was far 
too big for his thin hands to manage, and as she 
saw him strain his eyes over the red and gold 
threads. 


But, in spite of it all, the music still sang on and 
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on in Franz’ heart. Every moment he could spare, 
he was either taking secret lessons on the organ, 
from Andreas, or he was practicing on his make- 
believe keyboard in the silence of his attic room. 

Then, one night, two years later in the year 1799, 
something very unusual happened to Franz. It was 
a bitter cold winter evening and all the country 
folk had gathered in the little chapel for the eve- 
ning services. Fewer people were there than usual 
because of the biting winds that had swept for 
days across the mountain sides. Many villagers 
had become ill and others had had to remain home 
to protect their cattle from the cold. 

Joseph and Anna took their seats a bit late be- 
cause Pastor Mohr had stopped them in the outer 
vestibule to tell them that Andreas, the organist, 
had been ill for three days with pneumonia and, 
therefore, could not play the organ that evening. 
A slight murmur went through the little church 
as the news of Andreas’ illness reached the ears of 
the villagers. A sadness fell upon the congregation 
as the bells began to toll for the opening service. 

Everyone was trying his best to think of some- 
one in the village who could play the organ, when, 
suddenly, a small boy, whose feet would scarcely 
touch the pedals, came forward and seated himself 
at the big organ. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” was whispered through- 
out the congregation. But Joseph, with his eyes 
intent upon the boyish figure and with voice audi- 
ble above the whispers, spoke aloud to Anna. 

“Why, Anna, it’s Franz! I tell you it is Franz 
there at the organ. He can’t play. He’ll make a 
fool of us all. He can’t! He mustn’t!” 

But the deep notes of the organ had stilled the 
voice of Joseph. With a seeming hidden and magic 
power came the music, now low and deep, now rising 
in a majestic volume of beauty, and all from the 
small frail fingers of the little boy of twelve who 
was seated there. 

The tears rolled down Joseph’s cheeks as he 
grasped the hand of Anna and silently asked the 
good Lord to forgive him for his wrong. 

And now we take our story to Christmas of the 
year 1818, when Franz had become, not only the 
talented organist for the village of Obendorf, but a 
musical genius known throughout the world. 

Up to the time of his death, Joseph had done 
everything in his power to make up for those early 
days of Franz’ life. And the little brown spinet 
was a constant reminder to Franz of his father’s 
pride in him. But to Franz, life was only beginning 
— there was so much ahead that he must do. 

“Why, Mother,” he said, on that morning before 
Christmas, “tomorrow is the day I have promised 
a new melody for my little friends of the choir and 
no melody seems to come to me. What am I to do? 
They will never have faith in me again. Why won’t 
the music come?” 
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Franz buried his face deep in his hands and was 
sobbing silently when a knock came upon the door. 

“Ach, Franz, dear boy,” pleaded Anna, with her 
heart brimming with faith and love. “You have 
never disappointed anyone. You will not disappoint 
them now.” And with these words of comfort, 
Anna rose to open the door. “Why, it’s Pastor 
Mohr!” she called to Franz. “See, it is Pastor 
Mohr.” 

Franz’ face lighted up somewhat as he and the 
pastor talked of the beauties of the countryside, of 
the happiness of little children at the Christmas 
season. 

“But, Pastor Mohr,” shouted Franz, as if sudden- 
ly awakening again to his plight. “I can’t see the 
children tomorrow. I can’t! I can’t! The music 
for the new song I promised them won’t come to 
me.” 

Then in the quiet of that early morning, Pastor 
Mohr shared with Franz and Anna some simple 
verses that he had been inspired to write after a 
visit to a cottage of a young wood-cutter and his 
wife who rejoiced over the birth of their first-born 
son. 

“Oh, I have tried so hard,” said Pastor Mohr, “to 
put into words the great joy expressed in that 
young wood-cutter’s face. Can’t you please, Franz, 
give the words a very simple air? See, I will leave 
them with you.” 

As the door closed behind Pastor Mohr on his 


way to visit his parish, Franz’ face brightened with 
fresh hope, and hour after hour throughout the 
day and the night, he sat at his spinet, quietly 
wrapping about the simple verses, the delicate 
touch of love and beauty which we find reflected 
in the immortal words — 


Silent Night, Holy Night, 

All is calm, all is bright, 
Round yon Virgin Mother and Child 
Holy Infant so tender and mild, 
Sleep in heavenly peace, 
Sleep in heavenly peace. 


Silent Night, Holy Night, 
Shepherds quake at the sight, 
Glories stream from Heaven afar, 
Heavenly host sing Alleluia, 
Christ the Savior is born, 
Christ the Savior is born. 


Silent Night, Holy Night, 

Son of God, loves pure light 
Radiant beams from thy holy face, 
With the dawn of redeeming grace, 

Jesus, Lord, at thy birth, 
Jesus, Lord, at thy birth. 


And this was Franz Gruber’s Christmas gift not 
only to the choir singers of the little chapel at Oben- 
dorf, but to the people everywhere throughout the 
entire world. 
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SILENT NIGHT 


Franz Gruber 


calm, All is bright 


Si - lent night, Ho - ly night, Shepherds quake at _ the sight, 


of God, Loves pure light, 


*Round yon Vir- gin Moth-er and Child. Ho,- ly in-fant so ten-der and mild, 
Glo - ries streamfromheav-en a- far, Heavn-ly hosts sing Al-le- lu- ia; 
Ra - diant beams from Thy ho-ly face With thedawnof re - deem - ing grace, 


Sleep in heav- en -ly 
Christ, the Sav - iour is 
Je - sus,Lord at thy 


Sleep in heav - en - ly 
Christ the Sav - iour is orn. — 
Je - sus,Lord at thy birth. 


Pine Trees 
WILLIAM ARNETTE WOFFORD 


I love pine trees upon a hill, 

Whose roots go deep into the sod ; 
Sometimes I think tall pines aspire 

To reach the great white throne of God. 


I love them when small candle shoots 
Appear in spring, a tender green, 
And in dark winter, when they stand 


Snow-crowned and placidly serene. 


I’ve often wakened in the night 
And heard pine trees bend down and moan; 
Their sigh of grief upon the wind 


Would surely move a heart of stone! 


But oh, to see a gold moon rise 
Above pine trees when day is done, 
Is magic, that, unknown to man, 
Can lift the heart of anyone! 
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ALICE WHITSON NORTON 


1S 
SLEIGH'S FILLED WITH TOYS-ALL FOR | NICE GIRLS AND BOYS-AND WITH 


RIDES IN| A MAG—1I-CAL WHETHER IT’S SNOW-ING OR 
THINGS THAT ARE BEAU-TI-FUL MAN-NER BE -GUIL-ING HE 


E | SLEIGH BELLS RING—TING-A—] LING, TING-A-LING, TING-A/— LING! 
RING — TING -A—| LING, TING-A-LING TING-A[- LING! 
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SANTAS 
YLEIGH DELLS 
MUSIC _BY MAY F. LAWRENCE 
THERE 
THE 
WILD WINDS ARE BLOW-ING, HE] NEV-ER ONCE LOS-ES HIS| WAY. ANDO 
DRIVES A—ROUND SMIL-ING AND) TRAV-ELS THE WHOLE LONG NIGHT] THROUGH, AND 
pI 
PACE RIT. 
AS HE RIDES, TH 
AS HE RIDES, TH 
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Santa Claus and the Elf 


Characters—Santa Claus 
Mrs. Santa Claus 
Good Cheer, the Elf 
The Talking Toys 
Scene 1—In Santa Claus’ Work- 
shop. 
Scene 2—Before the chimney- 
place in Sammy’s livingroom. 
Scene 3—Back in Santa Claus’ 
Workshop. 
Scene 1—In Santa Claus’ Work- 
shop 

Santa Claus (talking to him- 
self as he looks about at the bun- 
dles and bundles of toys which 
are all ready for his trip) ; Well, 
well, well! What a long day we 
have had packing up toys for all 
the kiddies. I hope we haven’t 
forgotten a single one. Let’s see 
—(looking at his watch.) It is 
nearly six o’clock and we still 
have a few more toys to pack. 
(Santa Claus looks over his long 
list of names.) 

There is that little girl who 
wrote me last week about her 
greatgrandma. She’s a wise little 
thing. She thought that I should 
know exactly what to bring her. 
Let me think just a minute. The 
little girl did mention wanting a 
nice warm sweater. I have it! 
We'll please both the good old 
grandmammie and the little girl. 

(A pair of long steel knitting 
needles dance out in front of 
Santa Claus.) 

Knitting Needles: Yes, here we 
are, Santa Claus, all ready to go 
along with you. (They kick out 
their feet and dance.) We are full 
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of pep and always on the fly. 
Click-ity-click ! Click-ity-click! We 
seem to keep as busy as bees. 
Grandmothers and great-grand- 
mothers all over the world are al- 
ways looking our way when they 
wish to keep busy. Just see what 
we always carry along with us. 

(Out jump four big balls of 
colored yarn—red, green, yellow, 
and blue.) 

The four balls (singing togeth- 
er): 

We come in shades of every hue, 

Yellow and red and green and 
blue; 

We make a hundred clever things, 

As click-ity-click the needle sings. 

Santa Claus: That is fine! 
Come along, my good knitting 
needles, and bright balls of yarn. 
We'll do you all up together in a 
pretty package and mark it— 
“For Sally’s great-grandmother— 

From a tiny girl she loves.” 

Won’t grandmammie laugh 
when she finds the needles? She 
will be reminded of Sally each 
day as she plies the needles in 
and out. 

(Santa looks over a big package 
of letters.) 

Why, here is the note I received 
over a week ago from that kind 
Mrs. Turner whose little boy is 
likely to be ill in bed on Christ- 
mas Day. Too bad, the poor little 
fellow! But then, I shouldn’t feel 
so bad about it, for according to 
the letter he is a gay little chap 
and is always looking for a bit of 
fun. I have it! We’ll carry our 


new little radio to him. It’s the 
best sort of company and full of 
its prancing jigging tunes. It may 
be in this case that a-tune a day 
will keep the doctor away. 

The Radio (dancing in) : Here 
I am as lively as a bird. I think 
I’ll try out a few of my tunes on 
you, friend Santa Claus, before 
we start. Here we go! (The little 
music box strikes up a few jigg- 
ing tunes as the toys in turn 
dance on and off the stage.) 

Santa Claus (eagerly watching 
them): Why, here are Danny 
Drum and Herbie Horn. I know 
where they are going. They are 
headed straight for young Jim 
Brown’s house. He has five sisters 
and has asked for some noisy 
toys so that he may be a real boy. 
He has found out pretty early in 
life that noise seems to go with 
a neighborhood of right smart 
boys. Well I never! Just see those 
feet go, and right in step with the 
music! Who is this coming along 
in line? 

( A doll’s bed enters.) 

Santa Claus: Why, here is a 
brand new doll’s bed rolling along 
on its little casters. Won’t some 
little girl love to make that bed 
for her family? She’ll find it has 
little hand-made sheets and 
blankets, an old-fashioned patch- 
work coverlet and two tiny feath- 
er pillows. Ha! ha! I imagine the 
dolls won’t mind “playing sick’ 
in this fine little bed. 

(Enter a dancing dress for a 
doll.) 
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Santa Claus: What is this danc- 
ing along without a head? Well, 
I do declare! It’s a sweet little 
party dress for a doll baby. I im- 
agine it is going to little Miss 
Betty who wrote us about her doll 
and sent us her measurements. 
I’ll say Mother Santa Claus has 
put her taste and wits together 
in making this pretty little suit. 

(The little dress capers and 
dances to the music.) 

(Enter a toy train.) 

The Train: Choo! Choo! Choo- 
00-00! I’m the big black train 
that can travel forty miles an 
hour and keep straight on my 
steel rails. Choo! Choo! Choo-oo- 
oo! Who wants a ride? We’re all 
aboard for the Chimney lands. 
I’m going to be run by Master 
Sammy Luce. He has been look- 
ing for a train like me for over a 
year now. I'll see that he gets 
first class service. 

The Airplane: Whiz! Whiz! 
Whiz-z z-z! Just look at me when 
you want speed. I’m a. regular 
Charles Lindbergh monoplane. 
If you put me into your pack, 
Santa Claus, you will have no 
difficulty in making time. Watch 
me spin through the air and make 
a graceful landing. (Airplane 
spins through the air.) 

The Roller Skates (chatting as 
they roll in): What care we for 
speed or for the air? See how 
gracefully we roll along! We can 
give you plenty of noise, too. The 
boys and girls can’t get along 
without us when the warm days 
of Spring make their appearance. 
We always go in pairs but we are 
directed toward one little girl who 
has never had a pair of roller 
skates in her life. Won’t she have 
a jolly time of it? Just see us jig 
and then decide whether you 
think it best to leave us behind. 
(Roller skates dance and jig with 
plenty of noise.) 

Santa Claus: Sh! sh! Whose 
voice do I hear? Is there someone 
hiding someplace? (Santa Claus 
looks about.) 

The tiny hidden Elf: It’s my 
voice that you hear, dear Santa 
Claus. You probably have never 
seen me but I am always with 
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you. I cover every niche. and 
corner that you cover. It wouldn’t 
be Christmas without me for I 
am the Spirit of Good Cheer. So, 
please, leave a tiny place in your 
pack for me. You'll be seeing me 
again before you know it. Good- 
bye! 

Santa Claus (rubbing his eyes 
in surprise and looking about) : 
Why, she has gone. Well, well, 
well! I guess she is not to be seen 
after all. That was a pretty voice, 
she had. I hope I hear it again. 
I’ll pick up these few toys and 
then we are off. Heigh ho! 

Scene 2—In Sammy’s Living 

Room 

(Santa Claus comes down the 
chimney and appears from out 
the chimney-place with his pack 
on his back and his arms full of 
toys. He chuckles as he examines 
all the stockings that are hung 
in a row.) 

Santa Claus: Ah, this one is 
Sammy’s. I knew he’d hang up 
the biggest stocking he could find. 
And here is a note for me. What 
does it say? (Santa Claus reads 
aloud.) 

“Dear Santa Claus, 

We have a large family, as you 
see, so you'll have to divide the 
things among us. But don’t forget 
my old Grandma (she has the 
long black stocking) and our new 
baby (hers is the tiny blue stock- 
ing). They say I have been a 
good boy. 

Sammy 

Santa Claus: And so he has! 
Here goes the big black train and 
the track right under his stock- 
ing. I guess he’ll be busy taking 
trips tomorrow. 

(Santa Claus looks at another 
stocking. ) 

Why here is Sammy’s sister 
Sally’s. She is the little girl who 
wrote me about her great grand- 
mammie. I'll clap the knitting 
needles and yarn right into her 
grandma’s stocking. She’ll have— 

The Elf (jumping from out 
Santa’s pack) : Here I am, Santa 
Claus. I told you that I’d see you 
again. I’ve been into the bed- 
rooms to look at the children. 
They are all sound asleep. There’s 


a sweet little baby insa tiny crib. 
Let’s fill her little blue stocking 


from the tip to the toe with noisy, 


jingling toys. 

Santa Claus: That’s just what 
I had reckoned on. But where did 
you come from and where— 

The Elf: Where am I going? 
I am going to all the corners of 
the world. I stay close at the heels 
of all the kind old Santa Clauses. 
I’ve just come from visiting all 
the boys and girls over in Italy. 
It was their Twelfth Night or Eve 
of Epiphany, as they call it, and 
I followed cross old La Befana 
down the chimney where the 
stockings were hung. (Elf laugh- 
ing aloud.) She looked pretty fun- 
ny hobbling along with her cane 
in one hand and a bell in the 
other. The children must have 
known old La Befana was on her 
way when they heard the bell. 
I’m glad most of the children 
there were good this year so that 
they could receive all kinds of 
choice gifts. I felt sorry for those 
two little boys who La Befana 
thought had been bad. Into their 
stockings she put only bags of 
ashes. She does not know it but I 
left a big hug and kiss for each 
of them. 

Santa Claus: That was indeed 
kind of you! Where else have you 
already been this year and what 
did you see? 

The Elf: You remember in Hol- 
land that old Saint Nicholas visits 
the earth on the fifth, and early 
on the sixth, he distributes his 
toys and treasures for the chil- 
dren. You should have seen him, 
Santa, as he appeared in his long 
robes glittering with rich gems 
and jewels, holding his gold mitre 
in his gloved hands. Jan and Jat 
and all the other children were 
wild with joy and eager with ex- 
pectation. Old Saint Nicholas, too, 
is always searching out the good 
children. He always carries a 
birch rod under his arm that he 
may advise some parents that a 
whipping is necessary instead of 
toys. But this year the old birch 
rod wasn’t even suggested. 

Santa Claus (laughing aloud) : 
Well, well, I’m glad for that! 
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Those little Hollanders in their 
velveteen trousers, full skirts, 
and wooden shoes must have 
heard the Klapper man each 
night at sharp eight, and have 
run to their queer little beds in 
the cupboard. (Santa, looking at 
his watch.) Well, we’ve been talk- 
ing quite a bit and there is much 
work to be done before the sun 
is up. Shall we be off? 
Scene 3 —Back in Santa Claus’ 
Workshop 

Mrs. Santa Claus (busily tying 
up bundles) : It’s good to see you 
back, Santa. I read in Good 
News of the World what a jolly 
Christmas you gave to all the 
children everywhere. I’ve been 
working every minute on our 


plans for next year. If I don’t 
start right in, the work gets 
ahead of me. 

The Elf (singing) : 

“Children all from near and far, 
Love Kris Kringle and Saint 

Nick; 

But the one they love the best, 
Brings them toys and not a 
stick.” 

Mrs. Santa Claus (looking 
about) : Who is that? 

Santa Claus: That is the lovely 
spirit we have so often talked 
about while we’ve been making 
the toys for the children. We 
couldn’t make Christmas without 
her. She is the spirit of Good 
Cheer. She has traveled every- 
where with me tonight. 


Mrs. Santa Claus: Bless her! 
I only hope, Santa, that as long 
as the old world runs she will 
hide away in your pack so that 
all the children and grownups. 
everywhere may carry a touch of 
her good cheer about with them 
not only on Christmas Day but on 
every day throughout the year. 

Suggestions: This Christmas 
play was composed by a group of 
fourth grade children. It might 
be used for a Puppet Show or for 
a Dramatization. It may give chil- 
dren encouragement to write lit- 
tle plays of their own. Creative 
artistry and not memorization 
should guide the children’s efforts 
in writing or acting plays. 


The Story of “O, Little Town 
of Bethlehem’ 


Scene 1 Living Room 
Scene 2 Same Living Room 


sometime later 
Scene 3 Holy Trinity Study 
Characters: 
Agnes 
Toadie 
Gertie 
Reader 
Bishop Phillips Brooks 
Lewis H. Redner 
3 men, Parishioners of Holy 
Trinity Church 
Costumes: 
Dress of the 19th Century 
Scene 1: Living Room 
(Phillips Brooks is seated read- 
ing the Bible. Gertie is seated 
doing fancy work. Agnes and 
Toadie play on the floor) 


Phillips Brooks: (Sighs and 
looks up) It’s so nice to be with 
one’s family. I don’t know what 
I’d do if I didn’t have three dear 
children to love. 

Agnes: We do love you, too. 
Uncle Phillips. 

Toadie: Yes, we do, Uncle Phil- 
lips. You help to make this a 
happy home. 
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Gertie: You are always doing 
such nice things for us. 

Phillips Brooks: Love is what 
it teaches in this Book, the Holy 
Bible. Love for everybody. But 
that is the easiest thing I know 
to do, to love you three children. 

Agnes: All people of your 
church love you, Uncle Phillips. 
Even people from other places 
come to hear you preach. 

(Knock heard. Phillips 
Brooks rises and opens the door 
to admit three men.) 

Phillips Brooks: Good evening, 
Brethren. Come in. It’s so nice to 
see you. Have a chair. 

(All seat themselves. Children 
stand.) 

lst Parishioner: How are you, 
Bishop Brooks? 

2nd Parishioner: I see you are 
enjoying the company of the 
children. 

3rd Parishioner : Good evening, 
children. 

Toadie: Good evening. Please 
excuse us. 

lst Parishioner: Why yes. 

(Exit children) 


HAZEL T. HARSTON 


1st Parishioner : Bishop Brooks 
we have some good news to tell 
you. Your dream is to become a 
reality. 

Phillips Brooks: I have so 
many dreams and hopes for my 
people. Just which one are you 
speaking of? 

2nd Parishioner: This is not 
for the people. This one is for 
you. 

3rd Parishioner: We had a se- 
cret meeting and the people of 
Holy Trinity Church have voted. 
to send you on a trip to the Holy 
Land with expenses paid. 


Phillips Brooks: Oh! How won- 
derful! That has been one of my 
fondest dreams. I have always 
wanted to see where Jesus was 
born and lived. 


lst Parishioner: Yes, we knew 
that. So to show our love and ap- 
preciation for all you have done, 
we wanted you to have this trip. 

2nd Parishioner: We would 
like for you to leave right away 
so that you may be there during 
the Christmas season. 
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Phillips Brooks: I am so happy 
over this trip. I feel that it’s only 
a dream from which I shall soon 
awake only to be disappointed. 
Bless you and all who made it 
possible. 

3rd Parishioner: We must be 
leaving now. Goodnight, Bishop 
Brooks. 

(All men rise and walk toward 
the door) 

Phillips Brooks: I don’t know 
how to tell you how much I ap- 
preciate this. I shall never forget 
such devotion. Thank you and 
goodnight, Gentlemen. 

(Men exit. Bishop Brooks sits. 
Children enter) 

Thillips Brooks: God works in 
mysterious ways. I’m going to 
visit the Holy Land, children. 

Toadie: How wonderful! 

Gertie: We are so happy for 
you. 

Agnes: But we will miss you 
so much especially at Christmas. 

Phillips Brooks: Yll miss you, 
too but I’ll write often. Now it’s 
bedtime. Goodnight, children. 

All: Goodnight, Uncle Phillips. 

Curtain 
Scene 2 Living Room sometime 

later 

(Children are reading, sewing 

or playing) 

Agnes: I miss Uncle Phillips 
so much. 

Toadie: Do you suppose he 
might get back before Christmas? 

Gertie: Maybe that is why he 
hasn’t written lately. He may in- 
tend to surprise us. Mother wants 
you two to come help her in the 
kitchen. 

(Exit Toadie and Agnes) 

(Gertie sits down to sewing. A 
knock is heard) 

Gertie: (Jumps and looks 
out) Oh! the postman. Maybe 
there is a letter from Uncle Phil- 
lips. 

(Gertie goes out and returns 
with a letter and opens it and be- 
gins reading aloud) 

Vienna, Nov. 19 
Very PRIVATE! 
Dear Gertie, 

This letter is an awful secret 
between you and me. If you tell 
anyone about it, I will not speak 
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to you all the winter. And this is 
what it is about. You know 
Christmas is coming, and I am 
afraid that I shall not get home 
by that time, and so I want you 
to go and get the Christmas pres- 
ents for the children. The grown 
people will not get any from me 
this year. But I do not want the 
children to go without, so you 
must find out, in the most secret 
way just what Agnes and Toadie 
would most like to have, and get 
it and put it in their stockings and 
be very much surprised when you 
find it there. Will you do all this 
for me? But do not dare to let 
any of the children know of it un- 
til Christmas time. Then you can 
tell me in your Christmas letter 
just how you have managed about 
it all. Be a good girl, and do not 
study too hard, and keep our se- 
cret. — Your affectionate Uncle 
Phillips 

SING FOR CHRISTMAS by Opal 
Wheeler 

(Gertie puts the letter back into 
the envelope and puts it into her 
pocket. Enter Agnes and Toadie) 

Toadie: Was that the postman? 
Did he leave a letter from Uncle 
Phillips? 

Agnes: Will he be home for 
Christmas? 

Gertie: Yes, that was the post- 
man and he left a letter from Un- 
cle Phillips. 

Toadie: What did he say? Tell 
us. 
Gertie: Uncle Phillips won’t be 
home for Christmas. We must not 
think of ourselves. We should be 
happy that he can visit where Je- 
sus was born and lived. 

Agnes: Yes, we are happy and 
we will try to remember that 
Christmas is Christ’s birthday. 
We will try not to be selfish. 

Gertie: And he will get to walk 
where the shepherds watched 
their flock that night the Angel 
came and told them the wonderful 
news about the Savior of the 
world. But Uncle Phillips won’t 
forget us at Christmas time I 
promise you that. 

Curtain 

Reader: Phillips Brooks did 
see Bethlehem Christmas Eve in 


1865. He walked on the hillside 
where the shepherds watched’ 
their flock the night the Angel 
proclaimed the wonderful good 
tidings that: “For unto you is 
born in the city of David a Sa- 
vior.” He looked down upon the 
little town of Bethlehem so quiet 
and still and thought of that 
night so many years ago. The 
memory lingered so vividly in his 
mind that a few years later he 
wrote the poem “O, Little Town 
of Bethlehem”. 

Scene 3 Study of Holy Trinity 

Church, Boston, Mass. 

(Lewis H. Redner is seated at 

the desk studying. 

Phillips Brooks enters excited- 

ly with the poem “O, Little 

Town of Bethlehem’’) 

Phillips Brooks: Lewis, read 
this. Since my trip to the Holy 
Land I have thought so much of 
the beautiful scene of Bethlehem 
and the first Christmas. I have a 
poem here. I want you to read it. 

Lewis Redner: I know it was 
a beautiful scene. Let’s see it. 

Reads aloud: 

O, little town of Bethlehem 

How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless 

sleep 

The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 

The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the 

years 

Are met in thee tonight. 

(Read as many verses as time 

permits) 

Phillips Brooks: I want you to 
write the music for it. I would 
like for the children to have the 
song for their Christmas pro- 
gram. 

Lewis Redner: The words are 
beautiful but the program is all 
planned, Bishop Brooks. There is 
not time to write the music in 
time for this Christmas. 

Phillips Brooks: I guess you are 
right but I so wanted them to 
sing it this Christmas, but never 
mind. Thank you Lewis. Good- 
night. 

Lewis Redner: Goodnight 
Bishop Brooks. I’ll try to write 
the music for it. 
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Phillips Brooks: Thank you. 
(Exit Bishop Brooks) 
(Redner sits there a minute 
then reaches for pencil and paper. 
He writes then throws the paper 
in the paper basket. He reaches 
for another, hums a tune as he 
writes. Then gets up and throws 
the paper in the basket.) 

It’s no use. The tunes do not 
fit the beautiful words. But I 
hate to disappoint Bishop Brooks. 
Maybe if I’ll sleep over it I'll 
think of something. I’ll take the 
words with me to my room. 


(Rises and starts to door) 

Curtain 

Reader: But Lewis H. Redner 
did not disappoint Bishop Phillips 
Brooks for as the sun was rising 
the following morning, he awoke 
with a song in his mind. He arose 
and wrote the melody down. 

And so it was the Christmas of 
1868 that Bishop Phillips Brooks 
sat in the back of the church and 
listened to the children sing O, 
LITTLE TOWN OF BETHLE- 
HEM that told the wonderful 


And now let us sing together 
Bishop Brook’s beautiful Christ- 
mas carol. 

(Audience is led by a chorus of 
children. Mimeographed copies 
having been given out at the be- 
ginning of the play) 
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‘CHRIST AND THE FINE 


All together: 


1st group: 


2nd group: 


8rd group: 


4th group: 


5th group: 


6th group: 


7th group: 


All together: 


8th group: 


9th group: 
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story of the Christ Child. 


ARTS by Cynthia Pearl Manus 


The Barnyard Chorus 


MARGUERITE ATHERTON 


(Select one child to be the rooster and: divide the 
remainder of the class into nine groups.) 


When we went to the farm there 
was lots of noise 

Made by the animals, — not by 
girls and boys. 

Rover came to meet us with a “Bow- 
wow-wow!” 

Pussy came to greet us with a 
“Meow: Meow! Meow!” 

“Gobble! Gobble!” said the turkey 
strutting by. 

“Oin-oin-oin!” said the three fat 
pigs from their sty. 

“Ba-a-ah!” called the sheep from 
the meadow far away, “We should 
like so much to have you come and 
play.” 

Then some ducks came slowly 
waddling down the lane, Making 
such a clatter as they looked for 
grain: 
“Quack-quack-quack-quack-quack !” 
The friendly old bossy-cow gently 
said ‘“Moo-oo0-o! 


.I have some very nice warm milk 


for you-00-o!” 

And then all of the animals were 
oh, so good! 

They went to bed early, — just as 
children should. 

When the big yellow sun sank low 
in the west 

Each little birdie snuggled down in 
his nest. 

“Cheep - cheep! Twitter - twitter! 
Tweet-tweet-tweet !” 

“Cluck-cluck!” said nice mother 
hen, “It’s time to sleep.” 


All together: 


And from under her wings came a 
soft ““Peep-peep!” 
— (slowly and sleepily) : 
I felt drowsy, — I yawned — and 
nodded my head, — 
(yawn and nod head) 

And then — somehow or other — 
I was in bed. 
I felt very sleepy — my eyes shut 
tight, 
(blink eyes as if trying to keep 
them open) 
And all — I remember — is saying 
“Good night.” (heads gradually 
sink to desks and children pretend 
to sleep while a lullaby is softly 
played, or the children may hum 
one) 

PAUSE 


The Rooster appears in front of the class, flaps his 
wings and crows: 

“Cock-a-doodle-do! Cock-a-doodle-do!” 

(Children waken and sit up) 


All together: 


Rooster: 


The very next thing I knew it was 
morning; 

Outside my window a rooster gave 
warning. 
“Cock-a-doodle-do! 
do! 

Wake up! A lovely new day has just 
begun ; 

Let’s all sing a chorus to the rising 
sun. 

Ready — 1-2-3; 


Cock-a-doodle- 


(The birds begin twittering, then the hen and 
baby chicks, and gradually the others join in one 
by one. Each makes the sound of the animal he re- 
presents. It adds to the fun, and may possibly 
decrease the volume, if the rooster is given a baton 
and directs the chorus. 
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The Christmas Story 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I. 
Characters: 
Miss Harris, teacher. 
John Walter 
Mary Susan 
Scene: In a classroom after 


school. As the scene opens, Miss 


Harris is speaking. 


Miss Harris: It is surprising 
how many of you children to-day 
have only a vague idea of what 
the real Christmas story is. Even 
though you attend your own 
church school and even though 
you hear the story from your par- 
ents, you still do not know as 
much as we wish you did. 

John: You're right, Miss Har- 
ris, and as long as we four are 
on the committee for our Christ- 
mas Program, I think it would 
be nice if we could help the rest 
to know more about the meaning 
of Christmas. 

Mary: That’s a good idea but 
how are you going to present it 
so that even the smallest of our 
pupils in the school will get it? 

Walter: Well, there’s one thing 
about it. They will always listen 
to songs and rhymes but never 
will pay attention to long 
speeches. 

Susan: Well, if that’s what they 
want, let’s give it to them. We 
can easily tell the Christmas 
story in our Carols. The real 
problem is to have some good 
rhymes for them. 

Miss Harris: If you get the 
older children to write some 
rhymes for you in their English 
classes, you will be able to choose 
the best for this program. 

John: Then the winners could 
read their own poems and we can 
have a special chorus sing the 
Carols. 

Mary: Our singing teacher can 
choose the pupils from each grade 
with best voices. 

Walter: The whole program 
sounds different and very good to 
me. 
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Susan: How does it seem to 
you, Miss Harris? 

Miss Harris: I think the whole 
program sounds very interesting 
but the rhymes must really tell 
a story if they are going to be 
worthwhile. 

John: Can you give us any idea 
how this is going to work out? 

Miss Harris: I want you boys 
and girls to do the planning your- 
selves. 

Mary: I think we should start 
of course with the birth of the 
Little Lord Jesus and then sing 
the Carol that goes with it. 

Walter: I suppose you mean 
“Away In A Manger.” 

Mary: Yes, I do. 

Susan: Oh, I think this will be 
one of the best Christmas pro- 
grams this school has ever had. 

John: It certainly will be if ev- 
erybody will help. I’m sure I’d 
hate to be the one to write all 
these rhymes. 

Mary: Don’t worry, John, we’ll 
find plenty of children ready to 
help us. 

Walter: I have.to leave now, 
but you can count on me to help. 
I think Christmas is one of the 
best times in the whole year. 

Susan: And Christmas is a lot 
more than just new toys, isn’t it? 

(Miss Harris starts to leave as 
she says) 

Miss Harris: Now here’s a 
rhyme I’ve thought of just sitting 
here. 

Each one of you will think of a 
rhyme; 
That will tell the story this 

Christmas time. 

(They all clap lightly as they 
follow their teacher out of the 
room, to end Act I.) 


ACT II. 
THE PROGRAM 
Characters: 
The children chosen to give 
their poems. 


A chorus of boys and girls who 
sing the Carols. 


First Child: 

We read the tale of a dear little 
stranger, 

Who was born in the hay in a 
small bare manger. 

He had no place to lay his head. 

There was no crib, so it’s been 
said. 

He was Little Lord Jesus who 
was born that day. 

He was Little Lord Jesus who lay 
in the hay. 
Chorus of Children sings: 
“Away In A Manger.” 
Second Child: 

When a dear little baby is born 
to-day, 

Folks come to see him from far 
away. 

The family welcomes each one at 
the door, 

For they know each one has come 
to adore. 

Just so did they come in Jesus’ 
day, 

Straight to Bethlehem all the 
way. 

They came to adore the new born 
child. 

Straight to the manger, past Je- 
sus they filed. 

“Adeste Fidelis” we'll sing to 
show, 

The love of the Christ Child of 
long ago. 
Chorus of Children sings: 
“Adeste Fidelis” (O Come All 

Ye Faithful.) 
Third Child: 

There were many prayers for the 
new born child, 

Such as “Peace on earth and 
mercy mild.” 

Our hearts are filled with pride 
and glory, 

As we hear again the Christmas 
story. 

We feel like breaking into song, 

As the angels did that early morn. 

“Hark the Herald Angels Sing.” 

Is this the message we shall 
bring? 
Chorus of Children sings: 
“Hark the Herald Angels Sing” 
Fourth Child: 

Peace on earth good will to men. 

We hear again and then again. 

We wish the world would hear it 
too, 

(Turn to page 61) 
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‘WORD AND WRITING PRACTICE Helen Strimple 


Write the words in the blank below each word and picture. 


Gish», fork 


Mary table chair 


can you write the correct word in each blank ? 


Mary sits on the 
The dish is on the 
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ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK I Dyer Kuenstler 


HERE ARE ORNAMENTS FOR THE TREE, —— ARE FANCY 


ARE DARK AND ROUND. 


THE MONKEY RETURNS FOR MORE 


HE BREAKS. AND HIDES. 
HOW MANY ORNAMENTS ARE 
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Mrs. Hen's Christmas Present 


One December day Mrs. 
Goose found Arabelle and Clara- 
belle, the chicken daughters of 
Mrs. Hen, looking very worried. 

“What’s the matter?” she 
asked them. 

“We don’t know what to get 
our mother for Christmas,” said 
Clarabelle. 

“We haven’t any idea at all,” 
said her sister. 

“But have you any money?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, and that was 
a very wise question for her to 
ask. 

“Oh, yes. We saved it up, from 
our allowances.” 

Mrs. Goose straightened her 
hat, and asked them: “How 
would you like to have me go 
with you to the store, and help 
you pick out a present?” 

Arabelle nudged Clarabelle, 
and Clarabelle nudged back, and 
that meant, “We don’t believe 
she’d be any help at all.” But 
they giggled a little, and said: 
“All right. Thank you.” 

So they all went to the store. 
“How would you like to give 
your mother these?” asked Mrs. 
Goose, picking up a large pair 
of red bedroom slippers. 

Arabelle and Clarabelle looked 
at each other, and that meant, 
“She isn’t being any help at all!” 
But they told Mrs. Goose that the 
slippers were made for long feet 
— like Mrs. Rabbit’s or Mrs. 
Squirrel’s. 

“Does she like onions?” asked 
Mrs. Goose, then. “Here is a 
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“Beads would not do for Mr. Pig!” 


whole barrell full. Then she’d 
have plenty.” 

Clarabelle nudged Arabelle, but 
she said, politely: “We don’t 
think onions would make a very 
good Christmas present. Because 
she doesn’t like them.” 

“Well, let’s see, then. How 
about some beads?” For they 
were the first thing that Mrs. 
Goose saw. 

“That might be a good idea — 
if we could find a short, little 
string.” 

They were all looking at the 
beads, when suddenly Arabelle 
said, “Oh dear. Here comes our 
mother!” 

“Why, hello girls, and Mrs. 
Goose,” said Mrs. Hen. “What 
are you doing?” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began 
to giggle, but Mrs. Goose said 
“We were just looking for a 
Christmas present -” 

Arabelle nudged her and Clar- 
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Illustrated by the Author 


abelle nudged her, and she got 
the idea. She finished off with 
“for, perhaps, Mr. Pig -” 

“I don’t think that would be 
right for him at all,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “Mr. Pig doesn’t wear jew- 
elry.” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle began 
to giggle again, this time so hard 
that their mother said: “Be quiet, 
girls. Are you really looking for 
a present for Mr. Pig? Is that 
what you’re doing?” 

“Well, not exactly,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “We were looking for -” 

Clarabelle nudged her on one 
side, and Arabelle on the other. 
She stopped talking. For a won- 
der, she got the idea. 

“Well, I must run along,” said 
Mrs. Hen. “Girls, I want you at 
home at four o’clock, to do your 
homework.” 

“All right, mother.” Mrs. Hen 
stepped away; but she looked 
back at them once or twice, as 
though she thought it was fun- 
ny for her daughters to be run- 
ning around with Mrs. Goose. 

“Well now, we must begin 
again. Did your mother give you 
any ideas?” 

“No. Just that she wanted us 
home, at four o’clock.” 

Mrs. Goose looked at a nearby 
counter. It had a sign that said 
ASSORTED PRESENTS. “How 
about a football?” she asked. 

“Oh no, Mrs. Goose.” 
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“Dear me, it seems to be very 
hard to think of anything. But I 
have an idea. I was just going to 
make a big batch of cookies. Why 
don’t you come home with me? 
You can help; then we will wrap 
up some of the cookies in a 
Christmas box — and there will 
be a present for your mother!” 

Arabelle and Clarabelle didn’t 
have any better idea, so they said: 
“All right. Thank you.” 

So Mrs. Goose tied aprons on 
them, and got out her cookbook. 
She let them flour raisins and 
chop up nuts and sift flour. They 
worked happily. “Now we are 
ready to roll out the batter,” she 
told them, “and then you can cut 
the cookies — with this round 
cutter.” 

“Have you got any fancy ones? 
Like stars or flowers?” 

“Ko.” 

“We haven’t at home, either. 
We did have — but mother let us 
have them for our sandpile. So 
they got rusty and lost. Too bad, 
our mother said.” 

They both looked a little sad, 
to think they had been careless, 
but brightened up when the 
cookies were spread out on the 
tin sheet. Mrs. Goose popped them 
into the oven, and soon the kitch- 
en smelled delicious. “Remind me 
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“Oh, here comes our mother! Rushing!” 


We 


> Wi 


to take them out before they 
burn,” she said, sitting down in 
her red rocking-chair. 

So Arabelle and Clarabelle kept 
saying over and over “Don’t for- 
get the cookies — don’t forget 
the cookies —” and soon they 


were browned, just right, and 
came out looking lovely. 
“T’ll get the box and Christmas 


paper, and when they cool we'll 
do them up,” said Mrs. Goose ex- 
citedly. 

It was fun packing the box; 
pretty soon it was all tied with 
red and green ribbon. But then 
Arabelle happened to look out of 
the window. “Oh - here comes 
our mother! Rushing! She told 
us to be home at four o’clock, and 
it’s seven minutes past. We were 
having so much fun we just for- 
got!” 

“And so did I,” flustered Mrs. 
Goose, beginning to rush, herself. 
“Never mind — we can make 
your mother feel better by giv- 
ing her the box — how lucky it’s 
all fixed up! Here — take it, 
girls — be ready — now open 
the door, quick!” and she pushed 
Arabelle and Clarabelle along in 
a great hurry. They both shouted 
“Merry Christmas, mother!” and 
pushed the present at her. 

Mrs. Goose stood there, smil- 
ing. Mrs. Hen looked very sur- 
prised. “Why,” she said, “is it 
Christmas, yet? I thought it was 
two weeks away. Thank you — 
this looks lovely.” 

Then her two little daughters 
began to cry. “Oh how awful — 

(Turn to page 61) 
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The Animaltown people were all very happy around the tree 
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JOHNNY LEARNS TO SKATE—Rebus Helen Strimple 


JOHNNY WAS THE HAPPIEST BOY me STREET 


WHEN HE FOUND oe UNDER THE 4am. “ Now, I 


CAN SKATE ON THE WITH ALL THE OTHER 


AND HE SAID. EARLY NEXT MORNING 


JUMPED OUT or ke> AND HURRIED INTO HIS 


. AFTER HE PUT ON A warn BED, HE 
OUT THE s AND 


WERE SKATING ROUND AND ROUND ON 


HE GS. WHEN TRIED °° TOO, HE 


ONLY SAT pown! HE TRIED ONCE MORE BUT AGAIN HIT 


NO Gt 
THE ICE witH A @P S HEARD A MERRY LAUGH 


BESIDE HIM. “TAKE MY f3) THE 


WAS SKATING AROUND THE 


JUST LIKE ALL THE OTHER 
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THE 
MOPPETS, 


AND 


Meg’s cousin, Kay wishes to hold Meg’s new Christmas 
doll. Meg will not allow Kay to touch the doll. She will 
not play with Kay at all. 


Meg has some pretty striped Christmas candy. She will 


not share her candy with her little guest. 


1956 


PEG 


Baby Billy is visiting at Peg’s home for Christmas. Peg 
shows him how to play with his new blocks. Peg likes 
to play with her little guest. 


Peg gives Baby Billy some of her ice cream. Baby 
Billy is happy. Peg thinks it is fun to feed a baby. 
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Fuzzy The Fur Seal 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


He WAS a 12-pound baby. 
Fuzzy the fur seal measured just 
two feet long the day he was 
born. But his mother weighed 
130 pounds and Father weighed 
600. 

The seal pup first opened his 
eyes on a world of pale sunshine 
and a sea breeze that dried his 
fur. He and Mother were the 
gray of the water, though Fath- 
er’s fur was dark brown. The air 
was filled with the cries of the 
fat puffins that nested along the 
cliff, and dove for fish. 

The rock ledge that rimmed 
the bay was just wide enough for 
about 40 mother seals and their 
40 babies. A huge old seal stood 
guard over the herd. His roar 
sounded now. What had hap- 
pened? Fuzzy was to learn that 
killer whales had been after the 
seals that were out fishing. Most 
of them, however, had escaped by 
swimming back to the rocky 
shore and humping themselves 
beyond reach of the killers. 

Fuzzy wasn’t many hours old 
when his mother left him, for she 
had to go and catch fish for her- 
self. She was gone for days, but 
Fuzzy was so fat, he didn’t get 
too hungry. Then when she came 
back, she gave him all the warm 
milk he could drink, and just 
cared for him for several days. 

The rock ledge alongshore was 
narrow because the cliffs rose 


behind it, and behind the cliffs 
rose mountain peaks. Seals live 
mostly in the water. Yet Fuzzy 
was nearly two months old be- 
fore Mother taught him to swim. 
It was a time of year when the 
Alaskan sun just seems to roll 
around the sky, shining all day 
and most of the night. And Fuzzy 
didn’t mind the cold of the water 
because he wore, first, a thick 
layer of fat. Then his under fur 
was thick and warm. And his 
outer hair shed the water. 

What scared him was having 
the waves break over him so he 
couldn’t get his breath. It took 
him a long time to learn to hold 
his breath when he saw a wave 
coming. He’d cry and cry, and his 
cry sounded like the bleat of a 
lamb. But Mother was stern with 
him, and made him keep trying. 
And in time Fuzzy found that all 
he had to do was keep his hind 
flippers paddling. These hind 
flippers bent forward, and his 
long toes were webbed together, 
so they made good paddles. Then 
his wide fore flippers helped him 
keep his balance. He was built 
just right for swimming. 

As soon as he could swim and 
dive, Mother showed him how to 
catch fish. At this time of year 
there were whole schools of tiny 
fish, but he liked squid best. 
Squid were shellfish with two 
fins on their tail ends and about 


ten arms on their other end, and 
my, but they were good! They 
tasted a little like crabs. There 
were lots of them in the water 
just offshore, in this part of 
Alaska. 

There were more fur seals on 
the Pribilof Islands off Alaska 
than any other part of the world. 
But some lived in other parts of 
the North Pacific Ocean, and 
some lived off Greenland in the 
North Atlantic. 

Winter would come, though, 
when there was less food for 
squid and fishes so far north. 
Most of the seal herds would 
swim far south, following the 
fish. Those of Fuzzy’s herd might 
swim as far as 2,000 miles, clear 
down the California coast and 
farther, for the fishing that win- 
ter. They migrated every year, 
following their food fish. 

That left the seal pups behind 
to live on what fish they could 
catch in Alaskan waters. By the 
time Fuzzy was three months old, 
the grown seals had all gone. 

Now came a time when it was 
going to be hard just to keep 
alive. Yet Fuzzy and the other 
seal pups would not have been 
able to keep up with the herd. As 
the Arctic winter closed down on 
them, it was night most of the 
time. Storm followed storm, and 
the water offshore froze over. 
Fuzzy had to keep a hole broken 
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through this ice for a breathing 
hole. Then every time he came 
back from catching fish under 
ice, he would have to poke his 
head up through his breathing 
hole for air. He could stay under 
water just so long. Then he just 
had to come up for air. And the 
same with the other seal pups. 


And now a new danger threat- 
ened. One night, when the stars 
shone bright, a great white bear 
and her two cubs came padding 
down to the water’s edge. Fuzzy 
saw them before they saw him, 
and he dove under the ice and hid. 
But one of his neighbor cubs got 
caught. 


The next night it was the same.. 
Sometimes several of his neigh- 
bor cubs would make meals for 
those Polar bears. It got so Fuzzy 
didn’t dare show his head. At 
last the bears went on, and it was 
safe to come out. But alas, only 
ten pups of the forty were left. 

Then one morning it seemed to 
be spring. And not long after- 
wards, the water offshore began 
to look as if a whole fleet of little 
brown sails lay at anchor. It was 
really the seal herd come back. 
They were napping after their 
hard swim, and one wide fore 
flipper of each seal rose above 
the water like a brown sail. Fuz- 
zy was so happy he humped up 
and down the narrow beach 
bleating like a sheep. He didn’t 
even mind when he found Mother 
had come ashore to give birth to 
his baby sister. Why, in three 
years he would be almost grown, 
himself. And by the time he was 
seven he might have a harem of 
his own to protect. 

There are a good many kinds 
of seals. Fuzzy was a true fur 
seal. But the so-called California 
sea-lion is a seal, too. 


TOP—(ALASKAN SUMMER) Fuzzy’s mother frequently left him for days at a time to go fishing, but he was so fat 
he didn’t get too hungry. 


BOTTOM—(ALASKAN WINTER) A great white bear and her two cubs came paddling down to the water’s edge, but 
Fuzzy saw them before they saw him, and he dove under the ice and hid. 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Mass. 


@ 6 @ 86 8 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


Please send me a copy of “Manual for Teaching with Counting 
Frame,” by Dr. Irving Allen Dodes . . . and information about your 
visual teaching aid toys and equipment. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 


Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharp- 


ener,” which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in 
school, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Please send me a free sample of Dixon Pencils especially designed fo 
the primary grades. (This offer limited to Educators only.) 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and 
sample pictures. I enclose 25¢. 


M. GRUMBACHER, INC. 


Please send me your 16-page booklet, with color chart, “Oil Painting,” 
wet-on-wet, by Ludolf Liberts. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Please send me your wonderful full color instructive folder entitled 
“Modeling with Clay.” 


Books In Review 
(From Page 2) 


2. To establish specific, flexible 
habits of healthful living. 

3. To furnish the child with the 
latest scientific information 
about health and disease. 

The subject of Health and 
Safety is made a practical, every 
day living subject and one which 
the child will thoroughly enjoy. 
The Series includes the following 
subjects — 

Growing Up Healthily 
A Sound Body 
Healthful Ways 

Habits Healthful and Safe 
Let’s Be Healthy 


TAM, THE UNTAMED, by 
Mary Elwyn Patchett; Illustrated 
by Gerald McCann; Published by 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. Inc. Price 
$2.75. 

To all boys and girls who have 
been thrilled over Mary Patch- 
ett’s Ajax, The Golden Dog, this 
book Tam will be received with a 
warm, tender and intimate sense 
of satisfaction. They will know 
the moment they open the book 
that a magic spell is there — the 
strange land, the appealing rivals, 
the life of the exciting Bush 
Country — and best of all the 
story of Tam, the magnificent sil- 
ver horse. No one but Mary EIl- 
wyn Patchett could bring the 
characters so to life, and with 
such warmth, vitality and hu- 
manness. Each episode stands 
out in brilliant realness. The chil- 
dren will love every single mo- 
ment of the story Tam as told by 
Mary Elwyn Patchett who so 
genuinely and sincerely writes of 
the friends of her childhood. 


ANIMAL ADVENTURES FOR 
CHILDREN, by Margaret B. 
Brown; Published by Vantage 
Press, Inc. Price $2.75. 

Children who love animals 
(and what child doesn’t) will be 
charmed with Margaret B. 
Brown’s Animal Adventures for 
Children. The stories are real 
happenings in the author’s life 
and have been told over and over 
again to her own children — real 
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friendly stories of Tippy Toes, 
the bunny, Miss Ruffle, the 
grouse, Coaley, the coon, Roly- 
Poly, the porpoise, Stumpie, the 
prairie dog, Flitter mouse and 
Big Ears, the bats, etc. Each 
story is packed with information, 
action, warmth, tenderness, and 
plenty of tricks. Any child from 
six to sixteen should be interest- 
ed in the stories. 


Mrs. Hen’s Christmas Present 
(From Page 55) 


Mrs. Goose got us so excited that 
we didn’t think. It isn’t Christ- 
mas! These cookies we made 
were meant for that!” 

“I forgot, too,” said Mrs. 
Goose, hanging her head. 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Mrs. 
Hen. “I’ll love an early present.” 

But Arabelle and Clarabelle 
cried on, and Mrs. Goose stood 
there not knowing what to do. 
Then suddenly she said to Mrs. 
Hen: “Excuse me, if I whisper to 
your daughters. You know Christ- 
mastime is secret time.” And she 
bent low and whispered: “You 
can get your mother another pres- 
ent, chickabiddies. You still have 
your money!” 

They stopped crying at once, 
and nodded happily. 

“And would you like me to help 
you shop for it?” 

“No, thank you,” they whis- 
pered back, quickly. 

“Now please excuse me,” said 
Arabelle, “because I must whis- 
per something to my sister.” And 
this is what she told her. “I know 
what we can buy for mother. 
Cooky cutter shapes!” 

Clarabelle laughed happily ; she 
wished she had thought of it her- 
self. 

So that’s how Mrs. Hen got an- 
other fine holiday box, at the 
Animaltown Christmas tree, 
which is where she should have 
had it. She loved the little cooky 
cutters; there were stars and 
flowers and a butterfly and sev- 
eral other kinds. 

Everyone said that her daugh- 
ters had been very clever to think 
of such a present. And the Ani- 
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maltown people were all very 
happy around the tree, and kept 
saying “Thank you!” and “Just 
what I wanted!” and “Merry 
Christmas,” and the tree just 
stood there quietly and sparkled 
and sparkled. 

It was afterward that Arabelle 
said to Clarabelle, “You know, 
Mrs. Goose really helped us, after 
all. For if she hadn’t invited us 
to her house, we never would 
have thought of that present for 
mother.” 

“That’s so,” said Clarabelle. 
“You never can tell about Mrs. 
Goose.” 


The Christmas Story 
(From Page 51) 

And wars would cease for me and 
you. 

They prayed by Jesus’ crib that 
night, 

And every wish was a star so 
bright. 

Keep them shining through the 
years. 

There’ll be less strife and fewer 
tears. 

It came upon the midnight clear, 

That wish for you, so have no 
fear. 
Chorus of Children sings: 
“It Came Upon the Midnight 

Clear.” 
Fifth Child: 

Some children fear the darkness 
and night, 

And welcome each ray of shining 
light, 

(Turn to page 62) 


Prompt Service for the Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 
1020-22 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


e@ FULLY AUTOMATIC... 

electric, portable 

e choice of 30-, 50-, 80- 
and 120-cup sizes 

© from cold water to su- 
perb coffee 


© no installation . . . just 
plug in 


Now ... your organization can get a new, 
FULLY AUTOMATIC Coffee Urn by Tricola- 
tor...worth up to $79.95 retail... FREE! 
It’s easy. Just have members abtain as few 
as 33 Introductory. Subscriptions at the spe- 
cial half-price rate of only $1. for 8 issues. 
That’s all there is to it! You'll reach your 
goal quickly because everybody knows, likes 
and wants The Reader’s Digest for them- 
selves, or as the perfect gift! Take advantage 
of this amazing offer—send for 

all details today! 

ALLAN SCOTT, Dept. 

THE READER’S DIGEST 

aus PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 


The PERRY PICTURES 
Order NOW 
for Christmas and the Holidays 


Excellent for making simple Christmas 

gifts, scrap-books and calendars. Interest- 

ing and instructive to children. Endorsed 
by countless numbers of teachers. 

Lovely sepia cop- 

ies of world fam- 

pictures for 

ONLY TWO CENTS 

each, size x 8. 

"3 Send 60 cents TO- 

i DAY for 30 Madon- 

na and Nativity 


es pictures; or 30 for 
children. 
In colors, size 7 x 
25 animal pic- 
4 tures; or 25 Nature 
ictures, for $1.00, 
“Sse cellent for the 
=school-room. 
56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small 
illustrations in it, and sample pictures, for 
25 cents, 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 5, Malden, Mass. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and 
Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
L SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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PANA-MATH 


-RAME 


COUNTING 


Grade | to 4 Requirement 
for effective visual 

math teaching 
Pana-math is a versatile classroom counting 
frame for incidental learning of the important 
concepts of arithmetic. The ancient abacus is 
now adapted as a modern aid to risualize 
numbers, groups and relationships by actual 
arrangement of beads. Sturdily constructed of 
13/16” hardwood the frame has 10 removable 
push-spring rods each with 10 colorful beads. 
Specify Pana-math for all new or replacement 
counting frame equipment. (Pat. No. 2,655,737) 


* Time Teaching Clocks * Clock Dials 

* Magnetic Boards * Flannel Boards 

* Peg & Peg Boards * Jig Saw Puzzles 

* troning Boards * Stoves * Sinks 

* Refrigerators * Dutch Cabinets 

* Easels * Portable Black Boards covntis, 
* Black Board Erasers * Basket Bottoms | Frame’ © 

* Colored Wood Beads * Window Poles . 


DAINTEE TOYS, INC. 


230-F STEUBEN STREET, BROOKLYN 5, N.Y 


"6851" 


EASEL 
BRUSHES 


FINE QUALITY 
BLACK BRISTLE 
e poster Long Handle 
casein 


tempera 
e show card 


poatuting 


Sze: 4 % 
Each: .33 .39 .55 
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---@ MUST for school work. 
“Stand it on end”... won't go limp 
Write for “Oil Painting” 16 page booklet 
SPECIFY GRUMBACHER—AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 
487 West 33rd St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Christmas Story 
(From Page 61) 

But we learn from this story 
that darkness is bright, 

And comfort and sleep come to 

--all every night. 

The Little Lord Jesus found peace 
in this world, 

And later marched proudly with 
banners unfurled. 

So let’s close our program with 

“Silent Night’, 

With the stars to guide us 
through every fight. 

(The program ends with the 
singing of “Silent Night” by the 
entire cast or school.) 

The End 


Don and Ruth 
(From Page 28) 


After he has left they all dance 
and sing around the tree such 
jingles as: 

“Now is Christmas here again, 

Now is Christmas here again, 

After Christmas then comes 

Easter, 

Fish and rice and Christmas 

cheer! etc. 

Then they play games as “Cut- 
ting the Oats,” “Hot and Cold,” 
“Hunt the Key,” and one similar 
to “Blind Man’s Buff.” 

In Russia they have Welikik- 
denj instead of Christmas. And 
instead of Santa Claus they have 
Babouscka. She is a little old 
woman from whom every Rus- 
sian child expects a visit on 
Christmas Eve. Long, long ago 
Babouscka was sweeping her 
house when Three Wise Men 
came to the door and asked her 
to go with them to carry gifts to 
a little child. She said she would 
go when she finished sweeping. 
But, they said, “We cannot wait, 
for we follow a star.” After they 
were gone Babouscka was sorry 
she had not gone with them. So 
she started out alone to find the 
child; but never could. So ever 
since, on Christmas Eve, she 
wanders about to every house 
where there are children, seeking 
the wonderful child the Wise 
Men talked about. She cannot 
find him, so she gives the chil- 
dren her gifts. 


In Ireland on Christmas Eve 
the great yule log in the fireplace 
is lighted. While it roars and 
crackles they all sit round and 
hear the story of the shepherds 
who watched their flocks by 
night and of the Christ Child in 
the manger. Before they go to 
bed they put the great candle 
decked with ribbons in the win- 
dow so that their welcome may 
shine out for the Christ Child, 
should he wander that way. 

On Christmas morning they all 
go to church and come home to a 
wonderful dinner ; then they play 
games, dance and make merry 
far into the night. 

Although in each country the 
Yule tide is celebrated in a dif- 
ferent way; yet the children ev- 
erywhere have fun and just as 
happy and merry a Christmas as 
we have here in America. 


Creative Art and Story Telling 
(From Page 27) 

Tripper, who was standing out- 
side, heard what was happening 
and decided to try to shock Santa 
Claus awake. He whirled around 
and around with his sleigh, strik- 
ing it against the workshop wall, 
bang! bang! bang! The sleigh 
bells jangled wildly. Dasher and 
Dancer joined in with their jang- 
ling bells and pawing hooves. It 
all sounded like the workshop 
was being whipped by a cyclone. 

Santa sat up and yelled, “What 
is happening? Is this an earth- 
quake or a cyclone?” Then he 
glanced at the clock and jumped 
out of bed. “Get my team and 
sleigh ready at once, Chief Elf. 
I must be off. Why did you let 
me sleep?” And in a twinkling 
he rushed out by Tripper who 
was standing ready for orders. 
But Santa didn’t take time to give 
orders. He jumped in his sleigh, 
“to his team gave a whistle and 
away they all flew like the down 
of a thistle.” 

Mrs. Santa Claus was so 
pleased she danced around sing- 
ing: 

“Oh Tripper Deer, you did the 
trick, 
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Creative Art 
(From Page 62) 


I feared that Santa Claus was 
sick. 
You shocked him out of his 

tired nap 
To serve all children on the 

map.” 

Of course Tripper was happy 
to be helpful but oh how disap- 
pointed he was that Santa had 
left him! Then Mrs. Santa Claus 
noticed that she was holding two 
dolls. In all the excitement she 
had forgotten them. “Oh Trip- 
per,” she begged, “Santa left too 
hastily. A little girl at the Yocum 
school in El Dorado, Arkansas 
sent her letter late because she 
was sick with whooping cough. It 
came while Santa was asleep. Her 
name is Ruby Barker. She asked 
for Raggedy Ann and this other 
dolly. Please take them there and 
wait for Santa. He will deliver 
them to her home.” 

Tripper pranced with joy. His 
ride through the clear, wintry 
night was wonderful. Santa had 
not been too late with his visits. 
When he found Tripper on the 
roof of the Yocum school, he 
slapped him on the flanks and 
said, “Ho, ho, Tripper, am I glad 
to see you! And I thank you for 
bringing Ruby’s dolls. But most 
of all I thank you for waking me 
up. If you hadn’t shocked me 
awake all the boys and girls 
weild have been disappointed to- 
night. Ho, ho, Santa mustn’t ever 
let the children down: 

If that should happen, I declare, 

I’d not be happy anywhere, 

But thanks to you, my fine 
reindeer, 

I help all children every year.” 

Santa and Tripper arrived back 
in the cold North Country by 
dawn. Santa fell on the bed and 
slept for three days and three 
nights. And did he snore! Ker- 
snooze, ker--snoose, ker---snooze, 
until Mrs. Santa had to move in- 
to another room to get any sleep 
at all. But she was not worried 
about Santa’s sleeping now. 

Tripper joined his Mother and 
friends for a short reindeer 
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Christmas service. Then he went 
for his daily sleigh practice. You 
know, he has to keep fit to be 
Santa’s helper every Christmas 
Eve. 


Cooperating and Art Also 
(From Page 34) 

some art principles; and (2) if 

each can work with some origin- 

ality. 

The art principles we stresed 
were: 

1. Make letters thick and con- 
trasting. 

2. Use only the most necessary 
words. 

3. Use contrasting colors. If dark 
paper is used the tempera 
paint must be thick. 

We made these posters and put 
them all over the school, remind- 
ing every one of April 9. 

The sale was April 12, but it 
wasn’t necessary to make more 
posters for that. Everyone was 
excited about buying. 

Illustration 1—Peter carefully 
begins the word “Remember.” 

Illustration 2—Yes, it is going 
to fit. He has room enough for 
one more letter. 

Illustration 3—Michael made 
the words “April” and “Ninth” 
large; and “Toys” and “Clothes” 
in gay colors. 

Ilustration 4—Joy pasted her 
colored sign on white paper and 
added more words. 


Art and Health 
(From Page 9) 

“The Modern Cult of Child 
Art” says M. Cecil Allen in the 
Mirror of the Passing World, “is 
based on the recognition of vital 
stimulus contained in technical 
limitations.” 

Educators are concerned with 
preserving the desirable charac- 
teristics of the child and whether 
or not they are successful will 
show in the art of the child. What 
an accomplishment if they can 
help children to keep their aware- 
ness, their happiness, their cour- 
age, their self-confidence and 
their inventiveness. But the edu- 
cators should have no desire to 


make professional artists cf all 
children. They are artists only as 
everyone is an artist who does 
some creative work in a beautiful 


way. 


Christmas Tree Ornaments 
(From Page 32) 
put away for the last time in a 
dusty box? 

With electricity came a new 
era of tree decoration. Now it 
seemed like magic to turn a 
switch and have a tree bloom 
with lights of every color, mak- 
ing it a thing of dazzling beauty. 

Now the Christmas tree has 
moved out of doors into the pub- 
lic square and the great plazas of 
the big city. It is curious that 
the evergreen tree which had 
first been a symbol of faith and 
life in the dark forest should 
again be brought out doors to 
stand under the stars. 

What would the little fir tree, 
that stood on a table one Christ- 
mas long ago, think of the big 
spruce that stands in the midst of 
a great city? Wouldn’t the little 
tapers blink at the sight of an 80 
foot tree with huge balls of gold 
and gigantic stars of light? 

Yet, in spite of every differ- 
ence, one thing remains — the 
happy faces of children around a 
Christmas tree. 


Wood Gifts 
(From Page 33) 

If you live near water, bits of 
wood can be collected especially 
in the early spring or after a 
storm when it has been washed 
on the beaches. Collecting it 
makes a fine excuse for a trip. 

The large pieces can be used 
for troughs for plants or even as 
lamp bases. Small pieces can be 
used for jewelry. If you wish 
some color, the wood can be 
rubbed with a small amount of 
oil paint and allowed to stand for 
a while until the paint has perme- 
ated the wood. Then it should be 
rubbed with a cloth to remove all 
excess paint. This allows only a 
faint suggestion of green, violet, 
or other color to remain in the 

(Turn to page 64) 
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Wood Gifts 
(From Page 63) 

wood. Pin-backs, ear-clips, or 
small screws can be glued on or 
inserted to small unusual-shaped 
pieces so the items can be worn. 

All these projects and probably 
others the children will devise 
are good for gifts or sales. The 
selecting, designing, and carving 
provide new experiences for the 
children who learn the economy 
as well as the satisfaction of a 
made gift. 


Challenging the Gifted Child 

(From Page 22) 
of the curriculum. For example, 
in history, he might make sup- 
plementary maps or give supple- 
mentary reports from reference 
material he has read. A science 
club in class might be formed, 
offering the gifted child a chance 
to display and utilize his ability. 
In civics he might lead a study of 
community civic problems. This 
type of program is not segregat- 
ing the gifted child but gives him 
a chance to flex his intellectual 
muscles. Again, the rest of the 
class benefits from the informa- 
tion and leadership displayed by 
the gifted child. 

Contrary to popular opinion, 
the mentally superior child is not 
a sickly, book-wormish looking 
child who sits off by himself with 
little social contact with others. 
Studies have shown that the gift- 
ed child is usually more robust 
than the average or under-aver- 
age child. He is more often than 
not very adept in social relation- 
ships, enjoys games and sports. 
He even has a longer life expect- 
ancy than the average child. 

Most formal programs of en- 
richment for the gifted child 
have been established in the larg- 
er city school systems. However, 
an enriched program may be im- 
plemented in the smallest one- 
room school. The classroom 
teacher is the key to the success 
of such a program. As indicated 
previously, she must first iden- 
tify such children. By observa- 
tion, she will often be able to pick 
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out the child who is mentally 
gifted. If possible, she should 
give the entire class a group men- 
tal test. If psychological services 
are not available in her school 
system she can find out from her 
superintendent, or the state de- 
partment of public instruction, 
where the nearest such services 
are available. When such chil- 
dren are identified she should en- 
courage their inquiring minds. 
She will find this to be a delight- 
ful and rewarding experience. 
Her entire room will benefit from 
such stimulation. 

Our gifted children are a great 
natural resource. Let us chal- 
lenge this resource, and we will 
have a happier child, a better 
school, and a better nation. 


Westward Ho! 
(From Page 26) 


The two men came back and 
told President Jefferson that 
they had bought New Orleans 
and also all of the Louisiana 
Territory. (The two men enter 
and Jefferson shakes hands as 
they hand him a large en- 
velope.) 

Scene 3. (Pres. Jefferson seated 
at the table writing, enter 
Lewis and Clark.) 

Reader: President Jefferson sent 
Lewis and Clark to explore the 
Louisiana Territory. They 
were to make maps and find 
out what plants, animals and 
minerals were in that country. 
They were to find out if the In- 
dians were friendly. (Lewis 
and Clark shake hands with 
Jefferson and leave.) 

Scene 4. (Lewis and Clark are 
in the canoe paddling.) 

Reader: Lewis and Clark pad- 
dled up the Missouri River 
from St. Louis. They met some 
Indians at Council Bluffs. 
They smoked the peace pipe, 
and rested there a few days. 
(Group of Indians with peace 
pipe, seated at one side of the 
room. Lewis and Clark join 
them in peace pipe ceremony. 

Scene 5. (Lewis and Clark in 
the canoe again, paddling. In- 


dians have moved to other side 
of the room. Bird Woman, her 
baby and French husband join 
the group.) 

Reader: They went on to Fort 
Mandan. They talked with the 
Indians. Bird Woman talked 
with Lewis and Clark. She 
wanted to go with the men to 
find her own people. Her 
French husband would go too. 
He would be a good interp- 
reter. 

Lewis and Clark agreed, and 
they made a camp at Fort 
Mandan and stayed there all 
winter. 

Bird Woman led the way to 
Great Falls at the end of the 
Missouri River. The explorers 
stopped at an Indian village to 
try to trade for some horses. 
The Chief proved to be Bird 
Woman’s brother. He let the 
group have the horses. 

Scene 6. (Lewis is back with 
President Jefferson in Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 

Reader: Lewis and _ Clark 
crossed the Mountains and 
went down the Columbia River 
in canoes. They saw the Pacific 
Ocean. They camped there all 
winter. They came back to St. 
Louis, and Mr. Lewis went on 
to Washington to report to 
President Jefferson about the 
wonderful things they had 
seen. The President was very 
proud of Mr. Lewis and the 
other men. 

Scene 7. (The Pioneers go west- 
ward. Chairs arranged in pairs 
in a close row, simulated the 
covered wagon. Girls seated 
and boys in cowboy costume 
walking along the trail. A few 
Indians at a distance watch- 
ing.) 

Reader: The people heard about 
the wonderful western country 
from the President and from 
the men who had gone there. 
Many pioneers decided to go 
WEST. They went in covered 
wagons. The pioneers settled 
the land from sea to sea. 

Group singing: “Prairie Schoon- 
ers.” 

The End 
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Tuer WERE only a handful of dirty, hag- 
gard Marines. Paralyzed, they hugged the 
earth outside Lucy le Bocage as murderous 
German fire poured at them. And then they 
heard their little, middle-aged sergeant: 


“Come on, you 
Do you want to live forever?” 


That yell, and the charge that followed, made 
Sergeant Dan Daly famous. But he wanted 
no glory. He already had two Medals of 
Honor, one earned in Peking, the other in 
the jungles of Haiti. 

And when reporters asked about his World 
War I decorations, he said: “I was out in 
Belleau Wood pickin’ pansies for my girl one 
day. And the officers said: ‘Let’s give the 
peor guy a medal.’ Well, sir, they give me 
the DSC...” 

No hero to himself, Dan Daly was a fear- 
less and expert professional soldier—one of 
a breed some folks don’t expect of a wealthy, 
peaceful land like America. Yet America’s 

bility to produce men like Daly is a more 
important clue to her strength than all the 
gold at Fort Knox. 

For it is Americans by the millidns that 
make our nation great. And it is their price- 
less strength that backs our country’s Sav- 
ings Bonds. 

That’s why there’s no finer investment in 
the world than these Bonds. Invest in them 
regularly, and hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America -US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of An:erica. 
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Inner feelings and emotions flow freely 

from the fingertips, bringing the full a 
satisfaction of creative achievement... 

To assure true interpretation and 


full expression: specify pure, brilliant ; \ 


FINGER PAINTS by MILTON BRADLEY 
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